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VISIT TO THE PENCIL COUNTRY 
OF CUMBERLAND. 


In the course of a recent journey in the west of England, 


| performed, as the French would call it, ‘en zig-zag,’ I 


made a divergence from the main line of route through 
Cumberland, in order to visit the plumbago mines of 
Borrowdale, and the still more celebrated manufactories 
at Keswick, where the produce of the mines is trans- 
formed into those articles indispensable to the artist, 
and so generally useful—black-lead pencils. Proceeding 
in a south-easterly direction from Carlisle, I was in the 
first place carried a certain distance by railway—not 
the best in the world—to Wigton, a queer old-fashioned 
town; after which I was somewhat more pleasantly 
conveyed by postchaise to Keswick. 

The drive from Wigton to Keswick is across an un- 
dulating and rather pretty piece of country, the views 
in the distance disclosing some of the lofty mountains 
of the lake district into which we are penetrating. 
About half way, in descending the further side of a hill, 
we come in sight of a new scene of interest—the charm- 
ing vale of the Derwent, and the expansion of that 
river into the long stretch of water called the Lake of 
Bassenthwaite. Descending towards the valley in which 
this lake reposes, the lofty Skiddaw, capped with snow, 
rises majestically on the left ; and with this combination 
of hill and plain in prospect, we drive into Keswick, a 
town which scarcely sustains the first impressions of 
the traveller. Delightfully situated about a quarter of 
a mile from the northern shore of Derwentwater, and 
whitewashed so as to have a fascinating exterior, little 
or nothing seems to have been done for its internal im- 
provement, and its capabilities are in a great measure 
dormant. With the town, however, I had not much to 
do; the chief object of my visit lay ten miles distant, in 
the bosom of a wild mountain scene at the head of the 
Derwent. 

Derwentwater, though small, is by far the prettiest 
of the Cumberland lakes; and, in my humble opinion, 
it is prettier than most of the Swiss lakes, for it is orna- 
mented with islets; and prettier than any of the Scotch 
lakes—Loch Katrine perhaps excepted—for it is gene- 
rally bounded by picturesque mountains with a woody 
fringe round its margin. Strangely enough, the houses 


| of Keswick, as if ignorant that they have such a thing 
| asa lake to look out upon, turn their backs on this 


| charming scene; and to find out where Derwentwater 


lay, [had to make a voyage of discovery along a wind- 
ing pathway from the town. Behind a woody knoll I 
had the pleasure of finding it—calm as a mirror, with 
here and there richly-wooded islands, of a few acres in 
extent, one of them being inhabited, and having the 
appearance of a well-kept pleasure-ground. The largest 
is Lord’s Island, so called from having been a seat of the 


unfortunate Earl of Derwentwater, whose possessions, _ 
as is well known, were forfeited after the Rebellion of 
1715, and transferred to Greenwich Hospital. | 

On the morning after my arrival at Keswick, and | 
accompanied by a gentleman acquainted with the dis- 
trict, I proceeded in a vehicle to explore the mines of 
Borrowdale. Our way lay along the eastern side of the 
lake, beneath the shadow of impending cliffs, from which 
grew oak, beech, and ash-trees in fantastic masses. At 
a place near the extremity of the stretch of water, an 
opportunity occurred for viewing the cascade of Lodore, 
a rivulet which dashes down a craggy ravine from the 
hills overhead. Like everything that has been over- 
praised, this fall—which is no fall at all, but a series of 
hop-step-and-jumps—disappointed my expectations; and 
we passed on, without an instant’s delay, to a slate mine 
a mile or two farther up the valley. Instead of being 
dug from an open quarry, slate is here excavated from | 
a large cavern within the hill, to which the approach is 
by a pathway sufficiently wide to admit a small cart. 
Being of course quite dark, it was necessary for us to 
be provided with candles ; and so, each carrying a light, 
obligingly furnished by an attendant outside, we ex- 
plored our way to the interior. Besides lights, it would 
have been almost as necessary to take umbrellas, for — 
from the cavernous roof fell a shower of subterranean 
rain, of which an unlucky drop now and then came 
down splash into the candle, threatening the feeble — 
flame with extinction. In spite of this and some other | 
discomforts, however, we saw the interior of the mine, 
as well as a huge dark vault could be seen—the lights — 
of the workmen at various spots revealing the nature of 
the strata, and the manner of tearing out masses of slate | 
with blasting apparatus and pick-axes. Brought to the 
outside, the slabs are adroitly split up, and shaped into 
slates for roofing. Nowhere have I ever seen such fine 
large slates; and I was sorry to learn that, from the © 
expense of carriage, they were not so widely known 
as they ought to be. The railway now making through 
Cumberland will probably give a different aspect to the 
trade. 

On leaving the slate mine, we get fairly into Borrow- 
dale, a wild and chiefly pastural valley, through which 
flows the small river that forms the principal feeder of 
Derwentwater. As we advance, the cottages of the 
small farmers become more thinly scattered, and tillage 
gradually ceases. Yet, even in the recesses of the valley, 
are seen two or three residences of a superior class, 
erected and inhabited, as I was told, by individuals who 
in bygone years had gone forth friendless lads into the 
busy world, and having realised competences by their 
industry, now seck a retreat in the bosom of their 
native mountains, What mysterious yearnings towards 
scones of infancy lie concealed in the human heart! As 
new comers with fortunes are always improvers, these 
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the plum 
e western side of the vale, and is a 
mass, composed, as it would appear, 
porphyry. Chemically speaking, 

plumbago, or black-lead, as it is as often called (though 
there is not a particle of lead in its composition), is 
a carburet of iron, by far the larger proportion of it 
able into carbon. How this carbonaceous 

material should have been concentrated in lumps in the 


i 


of the roots, exposed a piece of plum 
value of the article, however, was not as yet known, 
and for nearly a hundred years it was = only 
for marking sheep and polishing steel articles. In the 

of time, some Jews in London discovered its 
utility for drawing, and it was by them first made into 


crayons, or what we now call black-lead pencils. For | ing the 


a long space of time, the Jews were the sole manufac- 
turers of pencils—a fact we feel some gratification in 
mentioning, as that unfortunate nation has been too 
often unjustly accused of being interlopers in a profes- 
sion of which in reality they were the inventors. 

What originally a valueless material, came by the 
demand Te pemsdle to be one of the mont precious mi- 


cils, and the growing 


common metallic ores, this su are 
land only in small pieces, and these are becoming 

more rare. At one time, as much as L.100,000 is 
understood to have been realised from the Borrowdale 


bags, and the dificuty in obtaining it, the mine har 
been constantly wor said 


gularly-shaped potato, were discovered, and gleesomely 
> oa by the manager as a prognostication of better 
things in store. 

Elated with this recent windfall, old John Dixon, the 
descendant of a race of plumbago-di conducted us 
up a terribly steep pathway, tow the mine where 
his sons were at work, the ascent being by no means 
improved by the rains which had lately Selaped the 
sides of the mountain. At length the desired height 
was gained, and we stood on a little platform of earth, 
on which was erected a humble cot for keeping articles 
connected with the operations of the miners. Here I 
was equipped in an old coat, a handkerchief was wra) 
ped round my head, by way of cap, and with a can 
stuck between my fingers, I was introduced to the 

ions of darkness. 

entrance to the mine is by a door adjoining the 
cot, and within this we pursued a level passage, rather 
wet under foot, but dry above, and so spacious as to 
allow two persons to walk abreast without stooping. 
On and on we went, till I imagine we were about a 
hundred yards from the entrance, and then we came to 
a sort of radiating point, whence there were excava- 
tions in different directions. No working, however, 
was going on upon the level of the passage; and to see 
the diggers at their laborious trade, it was necessary to 
mount two ladders, one above another. This was a 
difficult job, for the ladders were pretty nearly perpen- 
dicular, and slippery with mud and water, and besides, 
each of us had to climb with his candle in his hand. 
Unaccustomed as I was to such kind of work, having 
done nothing in the climbing line since the days of the 
craws—Anglicé, rooks—some thirty years ago, I got up 
these odious ladders with tolerable alacrity, and at the 
top found myself at the mouth of a gulf half-filled with 


p | rubbish, over which were visible two men engaged in 


blasting a mass of rock, the clink of the hammer at 
every blow resounding through the recesses of the 
mine. Crawling on hands and knees the best way we 
could over the loose debris, we had the satisfaction 
of standing close to the two individuals who thus pur- 
sued their solitary and hazardous occupation. Follow- 
ici sinuosities of the strata, they had 


dreary 
re chamber. I often think of these men tappin, 
at their lonely task in the heart of a Cum 
mountain. 
Our return to the light of day being safely effected, 
and our respective toilets made at the margin of a ri 


rill 
of pure water which trickled past the mouth of the — 
our 


mine, I returned with my friend to Keswick, 


was dug, it was now 


where, being purchased from 
depét by the Keswick pencil-makers, it is sent back to 
Cumberland for manufacture ; consequently, black-lead 
pencils could be made as well in London and elsewhere 
as in Keswick, and no doubt good pencils have been 


| 
| 
hill far up yonder?’ ‘Ido.’ ‘Then these are the | 
mouths of the mines ; the stones are the rubbish wheeled | || 
out from the excavations. We shall ascend to them 
immediately, but let us first call on Mr Dixon, the } 
he of home ho will us,’ 
We called on the manager accordingly, an after a | 
short delay, | 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
heart of a whinstone mountain, is one of those mysteries 
in the history of our planet which science finds itself | 
somewhat at a loss to account for. The discovery of the 
substance, which took place about two centuries ago, 
was altogether a matter of chance. After a thunder- | 
storm of more than usual violence, a number of trees 
were blown down, and the gap made by the tearing u 
f | ascended in a slanting direction from the landing-place, 
and stood on a species of shelf of the rock, over which 
they pointed out to us the object of their search. 
| Holding up our candles, we were enabled to see a 
tolerably large nodule of plumbago, which thinned off j 
{ in the vein, and disappeared. United with their late | 
| successes, the prospect was considered quite cheering. 
nerals ; latterly it has risen @ extravagant price of | They thought they had got on a good track. ‘ She was | 
| _ 45s. per pound, and this, to all appearance, is not likely | going to climb the hill,’ they observed of the vein, 1| 
{ | to be its limit. The cause of this increase in value is |‘and they were determined to follow her.’ And so, — | 
| the enlarged demand for pe with high and renewed hopes, they recommenced, as — 
| city of the finer kinds of plumbago. Unlike some | | 
| | | | | 
| | | 
mine in a single year; but these were the palmy days 
of the mining proprietory, who were contented with | 
the western shore of Derwentwater, | 
Having seen how the 
| interesting for me to learn how it was fashioned by the ; 
hands of manufacturers into pencils. This was forta- ; 
ve a pro’ @ concern for its proprietors, | nately not of difficult accomplishment. The staple : | 
whom Geurge Bankes, Hog. MLP., is, I beliove, trade of Keswick is pencil-making, and yet, curiously | 
the principal. The lumps of plumbago, though fol- | enough, such a peculiarity bears no natural relationship | 
} lowing a vein, are imbedded in the rock at irregular | to the production of the raw material. Ali the plum- | 
intervals; and so precarious is their appearance, that | bago excavated in Borrowdale is sent, in the first place, 
two men may dig and blast for a couple of years with- | 
out falling in with as much as five shillings’ worth of a 
: material. At the period of my visit, after a long and iz 
wearisome expenditure of time and money, and just as 3 
the company’s patience was about expiring, some half- ! 
dosen little bite, from the size of a gun-flint to an irre- 


rn Foster, and Company, the largest establish- 
ment for pencil-making in Keswick. The factory, as I 
| may call it, consists of a house of several storeys, in the 
lower of which is a huge water-wheel, turned by thé 
Greta, a brilliant stream flowing from Saddleback and 
the adjoining mountains. Outside were shown several 
logs of cedar-wood ready for use, which had been lately 
imported from Mobile. The quantity of cedar consumed 
annually by the establishment is four thousand cubic feet 
—a yn so large that one might imagine the whole 
orld could not require pencils to that amount. 
fancies of the uninitiated, however, are always greatly 
below the mark in such matters. The visitor of a 
thread factory in Manchester would delude himself with 
the idea that more thread was made in a forenoon than 
the whole of womankind could consume in a century. 
From the water-wheel and the logs we went to the 
sawmill, where the wood was cut into planks, and from 
the planking-room we ascended to an apartment where 
a circular saw cuts the planks into smaller pieces pre- 
paratory for the grooving engine. This last-mentioned 
sags is a very clever affair. It consists of two re- 
volving saws, going at inconceivable speed; one saw 
cutting the slips of wood into narrow square rods, and 
the other making a groove along the rod and cutting 
to size at the same time. Much, in fact, seems to be 
done by circular saws, all moved by the water-wheel 
beneath; wherever we turn, we see small instruments 
of this kind whizzing about with fearful velocity. Ad- 
joining the grooving apparatus is a circular saw, cut- 
ting slips of cedar as covers to the grooved len 
I was next shown the manner FM ogy ap | the plum- 
bago. ‘This article, if good, no refining; it is 
used precisely in the condition in which it leaves the 
mine. To ascertain its qualities, each ree is scraped 
with the edge of a knife, besides being otherwise 
tested; and in proportion as there is no gritty par- 
ticles in it, so is i e more valuable. Some pieces are 
harder, some a little darker in colour, than others; and 
according to these peculiarities, they are employed for 
ncils of various hardnesses and shades. e whole 
nack of pencil-making seems to depend on the detec- 
tion of these niceties in the bits of lead, and also of 
course in their honest adaptation to the varieties which 
are dealt out to the public. Plumbago of an impure 
kind is ground to powder; the grit, as far as possible, 
separated from it; and the cleansed material, mingled 
th a cohesive liquid, is dried and pressed into hard 
lumps for use. This however, is applied prin- 
cipally, if not exclusively, to the plumbago imported 
from India, and only in reference to pencils of the com- 


less to artists; for, independently of their want of tone, 
they are never altogether free of grit. The only good 
reset is one made from genuine Borrowdale pure 
rom the mine, and adapted by a skilful manufacturer to 
its assigned purpose. One or two of the finer kind, which 
I procured at Bankes’s establishment, have thrown an 
| artist into raptures, he seemingly beholding them as 


* Cheaply purchased in their weight of gold.’ 


| The mode of preparing the pieces of good plumbago 
for the pencil is very simple. All the bits, with their 
surface merely scraped, are glued to a board, in order 
to fix them in a position for being sawn. When so 
fixed, they are brought and tho wos of a saw, which 
divides them into thin slices or scantlings. These 
slices are now handed to the fitter. This is an 
who, with a lot of grooved rods before him, sticks slices 
with the surface, so as just to leave the groove properly 


tive 


The | —a thing of 


monest sort. Pencils made with such stuff are value- | Tae 


227 
is past. There has for been a degeneracy in however many, each slice is fitted with 
London trade, and the profession has concentrated | another, so as to leave no intervals. rods being 
its zeal and capital at Keswick. thus filled, are carried to the fastener-up. This person, 

Favoured by an accidental introduction, I had the | who is surprisingly dexterous in his glues 
of walking through the works of Messrs 


the cedar covers or slips over the filled rods; and having 
got a certain number arranged alongside of each other, 
~ fixes them tightly together, and lays them aside 


I some years before, seen pencil rods rounded in 
a 


= 


This old planing system 

At Keswick, hand-labour in 
considered quite a farce. The 
an apparatus fixed to a bench 


this engine the rods are fed 
they come, as fast as the eye can follow them, rounded 


dred dozens of pencils ina day. After being rounded, 


they get. a smoothing with a plane, and then they are 
polished by being rubbed with a peculiar kind of fish- 
skin; this latter operation being performed by girls. 
Being polished, the next step is to cut the rods into 
lengths with a circular saw, after which the lengths are 
respectively smoothed at the ends. Nothing now remains 
but to stamp on them the name of the maker, with 
the letters significant of their quality. The stamping- 
engine is as ingenious a piece of machinery as is in 
the establishment. Fed into it, the pencils are stamped 
in less than an instant of time. A girl, I was told, will, 
with this apparatus, stamp two hundred pencils per 
minute. Gathered from a box below into which the 
pencils fall, they are carried away to be tied in bundles, 
os such may be called the hi 
pen 

In the establishment of Bankes, Foster, and Com- 
pany, which I believe is the 
world, from fifteen to sixteen hundred dozens of pencils 
are made daily; and here, as elsewhere, the more ma- 
chinery introduced into the works, the greater is the 


number of hands who are employed. The wages rea- __ 


lised by the workmen average about twenty shillings 
weekly ; the time of labour—light, I should think, in all 
its departments—being eleven hours daily. 

I had now executed 
visiting this part of Cumberland, and made the best of 
my way southwards through this charmingly pictu- 
n 


MINOR TRIALS. 
A STORY OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 
prick of a pin oftén gives more acute pain than 
the gash inflicted by a lancet. So, as we pass through 
life, our minor sorrows are frequently harder to bear 
than our great afflictions. Very heavy troubles eithe. 
deaden our sense of suffering by the violence of the 
shock, or else excite an unwonted and unnatural 


we chafe against them, and can neither patiently endure, 
nor manfully fight against them. And thus it is that 
we often see those whom we had most reverenced for 
having nobly borne great trials, the first to sink under 


lesser ones. 


But enough of this moralising strain, into which we 


are too prone to fall. There is no sermon so good as 
example, and a plain story often does more service than 
all the essays on morality that ever came from old Wis- 
dom’s pen. In our childish days—alas! a long, long time 
ago !—we learned more from good Mrs Hoffland’s simple 
Dr Aikin or Mrs Chapone could ever have 


history of a black-lead | 


largest of the kind in the — 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| | formed by a plane, and, as Hi appeared to me, with a 
wonderful degree of quic’ | 
is exploded in England. 
rounding would now be 
| rounding is here done by 
| 
to a perfect nicety. By this simple and efficient ma- 
chine, a man will round from six hundred to eight hun- | : 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| strength, which enables us to stand firm against the 
| blow. But the minor evils of life annoy us—irritate us: 
| 
| | 
| | | 
taught us. Her diligent boys, and kind sisters, and | 
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inciting us to emulate their good examples; silent mo- 
nitors, who, without any prosy advice, by their own 
actions admonished us to go and do likewise. And thus 
we have ever loved and had faith in stories. Now for 
our own. 

It was on a fine May morning, when earth and sky 
seemed full of hope asf gaety, that a bride was brought 
home to the small parish Woodmanslea. It was a 
gay procession ; the horses’ St were nodding under 
green boughs, and girls were strewing flowers on the 
road; for the bridegroom was no less a personage than 
the young rector, the Rev. Owen Thornton, who had 
brought to his English home Katharine Gordon, one of 
the fairest flowers that ever grew on the Highland hills. 
Katharine was that rare sight—a truly beautiful woman. 
She was not pretty—her stature was too tall for that; 
and her regular and somewhat strongly-marked features 
were too classically perfect to charm at once a common 
eye, which is generally dazzled by complexion or man- 
ner. She had the dark hair and aquiline character of 
face which, probably by some foreign intermixture, is 
often found in the Highlands of Scotland in contradis- 
| tinetion to the fair face and sunny hair, which is per- 
| haps less beautiful, but more winning. And Katharine’s 
| eyes— 


no other words than these we quote would adequately 
describe them. Her beauty was more noble than love- 
able ; so that the village girls who clustered around her 
carriage were in some degree awed, until the inexpres- 
sible sweetness of her smile chased away all their doubts. 
The bridegroom was, as is nearly always the case, 
totally unlike his wife; mild in face and manner, with 
irregular but pleasing features, which, amidst all their 
sweetness of expression, bore a certain character of 
indecision. Quiet and gentlemanlike in his deportment, 
of disposition according with his kindly looks, not par- 
ticularly clever, but possessing considerable acuteness of 
perception, united with almost womanly tenderness of 
feeling, Owen Thornton way what an 
— country clergyman should be. 

coy wound slowly up the wooded hill, on the 


which stood the church and the The 
road through which they passed was bounded by thick 
hedges, out of which sprang noble trees—oak, , and 


chestnut with its fragrant white flowers. At times a 
break in these verdant boundaries showed glimpses of a 
lovely, wide extended landscape. But when they had 
the old church, and came to the summit of the 
how beautiful was the scene before them! For 
miles and miles, as far as the eye could reach, lay a rich 
undulating valley ; sunny slopes, of the ul curve 
which is peculiar to the part of the country we describe; 
white mansions glimmering through trees; dark woods 
here and there; and the river winding amidst all, like a 
silver thread, now seen, now lost, until it hid itself in the 
blue distant mountains that bounded the whole; and 
above all hung the deep blue arch of heaven, fraught 
with the glorious sunshine of May. 

beautiful lip trembled with deep feeling. She took her 
husband’s hand, and said in a Soon voice, which a 
slight northern intonation only made more musical, 
* And is this your sunny Bngland? It is beautiful, 


eye will love it for my sake?’ answered the 
delighted bridegroom. 

Her answer was audible to him alone; but the evident 
pleasure df the young bride had gratified all; and as the 
tory, the villagers and tenants, who had come to greet 
the squire’s younger brother, rent the air with their 
shouts. And such was Thornton’s welcome 


‘eareacaaless entered cheerfully on her new 


duties. It was in every way a great change 
rine. she had no 


= 


regret, for she was an orphan; and then she loved her | 


husband so entirely! But yet everything she met 
seemed new and strange to the young Highland sic, 


wife. Still she was happy—most happy! She moved 
about her beautiful garden on the slope of the hill, and 
amused herself with the arrangement and adornment of 
her pretty home, which Owen’s care had filled with 
everything that could 
felt such delight in her new dignity, when she took the 
head of her husband’s table as the mistress of the house. 
It was a girlish feeling; but she was so young—not out 
of her teens in truth. And then Katharine had to 
welcome and visit her new relatives—her husband's 
mother, and brother, and sisters. Her heart was over- 
flowing with love for them all, for she had none of her 
own; and even before her marriage, she had looked for- 
ward to these new ties with intense pleasure. But 
when the young wife actually met them, though their 
greeting was not unkind, she fancied it was cold. In 
this Katharine was mistaken; for when her mother-in- 
law first kissed her cheek, and welcomed her as Owen’s 
wife, a deep interest had sprung her for the 
stranger. But Katharine did not 

Mrs Thornton was an English Pema of the 
old school, such as exist in the nooks where the manu- 
facturing whirlpool has not yet swallowed up and 
mingled the gradations of ancient gentry, yeomen, and 
farmers. Dignified, reserved, but not forbidding—kind 
to the poor from nature and from custom—loving her 


children with a deep but.not openly-shown affection, | 
heart—such 


the sole remaining tie of a long-widowed 
was Owen’s mother. John Thornton, her eldest son, 


| 


thus suddenly transformed into an English clergyman’s _ 


| 


please his beloved wife—and she | 


the squire of the village, was the very opposite of his © 


brother—bold, manly, reckless—the best hunter and 
best fox-hunter for miles round. Devoted to these 
sports, he lived unmarried with his mother and sisters 
at the Hall. Of these three sisters we must now speak, 
for it was to them that Katharine chiefly looked for 
society and affection. 


Miss Thornton, the eldest, was what the world © 
despitefully terms an old maid. She might once have © 
been handsome, but her younger sisters never remem- 


bered her otherwise but as she now — gentle 
and ladylike woman of middle age. re 

some shadow over her youth, Owen told his wife—some 
old and lost love; but no one ever spoke of it now. A 
broken heart is rare—blessings to old Time, the bene- 
volent healer of all sorrows, for the same! And if some 


coldness was left in Elizabeth Thornton’s heart, which — 
gave a a tinge to her manners, it was all that now | 


remained of her early sorrows. Agnes, the second, was 
one of those every-day characters that are constantly 


met with—neither plain nor pretty, neither disagreeable — 


nor particularly winning; but Florence, the youngest, 
was a beautiful and accomplished girl, and Owen’s 
darling sister. Of her Katharine had often heard, and 


had longed to see her; but when they really met, she © 


was disappointed. There was an evident constraint in 
her sister-in-law’s manner towards her. Florence seemed 
to watch so eagerly Lom word, every action, of her 
brother’s wife ; wen thought so much of her. 
Every new pay in the house, or improvement in 
the garden, was the result of Florence’s taste, until the 
young wife became wearied of hearing ‘ Florence did 
that,’ ‘ Florence said so and so.’ Foolish Katharine! she 
was absolutely becoming jealous; while Florence, on 
her part, though of sweet temper in the main, almost 
looked upon her beautiful sister-in-law as a rival. 

Now came various trifling vexations, which jarred on 
the spirit of the young bride, and often contracted her 
fair brow with a frown, at which she herself was the 
first to laugh and blush when the trivial cause that 
brought it thither was past. Katharine had borne 
nobly the loss of parents, of home, and many great 
sorrows too heavy for one so young; but now, in the 


| 


| | 
| 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
@ 
| | | 
| | 
| 
|| 
| home. | : 
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midst of her happiness, innumerable minor things arose 
to annoy her. She was so anxious that her sisters 
should love her; and yet it seemed that they always 
happened to visit the rectory when its young mistress 
was chafed by some household disaster; and Agnes 
looked grave, and praised English ways and habits in a 
tone which made Katharine’s Highland blood rush to 
her brow, while Florence laughed at her, and Miss 
Thornton talked of patience ‘and the beauty of gentle- 
ness of temper. And, in truth, this latter quality was 
what Katharine sorely wanted. She was a high-spirited 
woman, of strong deep feelings, but she wanted that 


_ meek loving spirit ‘which endureth all things ;’ and 
_ she felt too keenly those chance words and looks in 


which even the best of people will at times indulge, not 
knowing how very bitterly some of them rankle in the 
memory of another. 

Katharine certainly loved Mrs Thornton much, per- 
haps more than she did her sisters. It might be that 
she saw a likeness to Owen in his mother’s face; and 
how suddenly, how immediately, does the heart cling to 
such a resemblance to one beloved, even when traced 
in a passing stranger! Still, Katharine’s sensitive 
temper fancied that the reserved and sedate manner of 


| Mrs Thornton sprung from an unloving heart. 


less frequent; so that her sisters, whose slight 


*I would love her if she would let me!’ thought the 
young wife many atime. ‘But I fear neither she nor 
any of them love me.’ 

There is nothing so chilling, so repulsive to affec- 
tion, as this doubt concealed in the heart ; and Katha- 
rine’s manner grew colder, and her visits at the Hall 


judices a little patient forbearance would have melted 
into warm regard, began to look upon Owen’s wife as a 
stranger who could not share in any of their pursuits 
or enjoyments. 

However, Katharine had her husband still: his love 
was unchanged. Hers had been gained, not by outward 
beauty or dazzling talent, but, as the dear old song says, 
*his gentle manners won her heart ;’ and those ‘ gentle 


_ manners,’ and that innate goodness of heart, could never 
_ alter in Owen Thornton. Some might have said that 
_ the young rector’s wife was superior to himself: in 


some things perhaps she was; but the thought never 
entered Katharine’s mind. Had it done so, she would 
have shrunk away from it in fear and shame; for there 
is nothing so bitter to a wife’s peace as to think meanly 
of him whom she ought to reverence with her whole 


_ soul. If all the world had seen Katharine’s superiority 


to her husband, alas for her on the day when it should 
be discovered to her own eyes! 

The honeymoon was over, but many long, sweet 
evenings—almost lover-like—did Owen and Katharine 
ane together in the pretty room which overlooked 
the sloping hill-side. The husband and wife were still 


_ lingering in the shadow of the romance of courtship ; 


and they loved to sit in autumn evenings and watch 


| the brown and changing woods, and talk of the blue 


mountains and lakes, and wild, beautiful regions, where 
Owen had first met and wooed his Highland bride. 


One night the twilight found them still 
here. Katharine had 


been talking to her husband of 
her own young days, long before she knew that such a 
person as Owen Thornten existed. These 


_ memories left a vague sadness behind; and when Owen 
_ brought her harp, and asked her to sing away all old 


| of the Forest.’ 


| 


_ thoughts, she sat down and poured forth her whole 
"heart in the deep pathos of the ever-beautiful ‘ Flowers 


When she finished the last line, which seems to die 
away like the last sigh of nature’s summer or of youth’s 
| hope— The flowers o’ the forest are a’ wede away ’— 
| Katharine remained some moments silent. Her hus- 
| band, too, did not speak. She turned towards him— 


| Owen had fallen fast asleep during her beautiful song ! 


A sudden chill struck bitterly on Katharine’s heart. 
She had felt so much, sung with such fervour, and all 
was lost upon Owen! Poor Katharine! she was disap- 


SS She did not think how many times 
gentle husband had listened to songs which his 
own different associations made him feel far less than 
she did, and which he entered into solely from his love 
for her. She had forgotten, too, that he had ridden 
five-and-twenty miles that morning to administer bap- 
tism to a dying child, and to comfort the last moments 
of a poor widow. No wonder that he was wearied, and 
had sunk to sleep even in the midst of his wife’s sweet 
music. 

When Owen awoke, an hour after, there was no smile 
on Katharine’s face to greet him, and a slight pout sat 
on her lips, which made their beautiful curves more 
visible, but which gave to their very loveliness that 
expression of all others the most odious on a woman’s 
face—mingled scorn and sullenness. Katharine’s good 
angel had fled; but it was only for a time. In the 
silence of night all this rose up against her, and floods 
of contrite tears washed away all the hardness and 
unkindness which had entered her heart. 


Next morning, Katharine’s loving care seemed deter- | 


mined to make amends for the unexplained and uncon- 
fessed error into which she had fallen. Owen's chair 
was placed close to the bright fire, which made the 
misty autumn morning seem cheerful; his favourite 
flowers, yet wet from the dew whence Katharine’s hand 
had gathered them, were beside him; the breakfast 
which he liked best was provided; and Katharine, fresh 
and rosy as the morning itself, sat behind the ever- 
musical urn awaiting her husband. 

Owen came in with an open letter in his hand. It 


re- | was from his mother, asking them to one of her old- 


fashioned dinner-parties. Owen was all cheerfulness ; 
he was always pleased to go over to the Hall—almost 
too much so his wife thought sometimes. 

‘My mother complains that they have not seen you 
so much of late, Katharine love,’ said Owen. 

She looked rather confused. ‘ It is certainly a good 
while since I went; but I have so many things to keep 
me at home; and then the girls seldom come here: it 
is their fault too.’ 

n particular; and you must e m 
ene by looking well and singing your best said the 
husband gaily. 

Katharine felt anything but willing; but the mention 
of singing reminded her of her sins against poor Owen 
the evening before, and she knew atonement was needed. 
So she assented cheerfully, and they went together to 
the Hall the day following. 

Mrs Thornton’s was one of those formal entertain- 
ments so uninteresting to a stranger, when neighbours 
meet and discuss the public and private affairs of the 
country, All this was very dull to Katharine; but she 
looked across the table to Owen’s happy face as he 
talked to an old college friend; and she bore bravely 
with her own prosy neighbour, and strove with all her 
heart to take an interest in names, and persons, and 
places of which she had never heard before. Florence, 
too, was mi , for she had her betrothed husband at 
her side; Elizabeth Thornton’s rare smile flitted 
more than once over her mild features as she talked to 
one who sat next her—a sweet-looking woman, whose 


childish | pale golden hair, and delicate, almost transparent com- 
plexion, 


made her seem scarcely out of girlhood, though 

she was in reality about twenty-five. 
When the dinner was over, and Katharine sat with 
Florence in a little recess in the drawing-room window, 


‘Do you really not know who she is?’ ae 
- ‘Did my brother never speak of Mary 
ynn?’ 


* No indeed : is that her name?’ 
‘Yes: she was Owen’s first love.’ 


| 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
} | 
| | | 
| | || 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| out of hearing of the rest, she could not resist inquiring 
| } about the stranger who had attracted her so much. 
| ‘ An uneasy sensation made the young wife start, and 
|| ; laughed, and asked Florence to tell her more. 
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results of her harsh doubts in ber changed manner and 
anxious looks. Husband and wife loved one another 

ill; but the perfect sunshine of all-hallowing, all- 

iving love was gone; and what trifles, what mere 

shadows, had done this! 

In her unhappiness, Katharine’s mind turned 
fully to her old Scottish home, and lingered sinfully on 
many former joys. At last her over-burdened heart 
would find vent: she told all the doubts and troubles of 
her wedded life to an old and dear friend—the wife of 
her former guardian. In this Katharine was wrong, 
very wrong. Such trials, even when they amount to 
real griefs, should be hidden in the depths of the heart ; 
no eye should see them—no ear should hear them. 
True, of her husband himself—the kind, good-principled, 
affectionate Owen—Katharine had nought to complain ; 
and of his family, the very knowledge that they were 
his have sealed her li 


Katharine, you came a stranger to your 
husband’s home—your sole resting-place was in his 
affection ; having thus trusted him, you should strive 


but 
and 
last. 


Mrs Lindsay’s 
Thornton’s heart. 


else why do we love so much those delineations of human 
goodness that abound in fiction? Most needful is it to 
bear and forbear ; ever seeking to behold the sunny spots 
in the nature of all around us; and there are none of 
the sons and daughters of man-—of man, made in the 
image of God—in whom some trace of that divine image 
does not linger still. 

Katharine arose from her sick-bed, having learned 
much. In many a long hour, when she lay in the quiet | 
silence that was imposed upon her, her 
thoughts were busy. Owen’s image rose up before her, 

ing, enthusiastic lover, who submitted | 
delightedly to all her faneies, and from whom she ex- _ 
pected unwearied sympathy of thought and feeling, but — 


forbearance that is needful in « family bound together 
ago; Owen was very young; and I | for life. And as for their want of love—if they see that 
long remembered her, though he cer- | you feel as one of them, which indeed you are; that to ; 
GN «at the time; but, added Florence |a certain degree you “forget your own people, and 
him, and how | your father’s house,” to enter into their plans, and hopes, — 
d is, my dearest | and sympathies; and, above all, that you are bent on : 
rgotten him now. any slight obstacles to mutual affection—if . 
coe erp ony this, they will soon love you as your heart 
forgotten her “ ‘And, tay Katharine, make no fancied sor- 
urself, You are a beloved and happy wife— 
said about Mary Wynn, but Katharine | thank God each day for that blessing, so rare to many. | 
became thoughtful and silent; not that she doubted | Look not for perfection—it is not to be found on earth; | 
's strong affection for herself, but no woman ever | 
likes to hear that her husband once had a ‘first hopeful way; it will surely to happiness at 
And yet Florence was right : Owen had entirely \ 
ten his boyish flame. It is seldom that such en- sank deeply into Katharine 
But ere she had time to guide her 
romance and fancy which enshrouds man’s idol, | conduct Dy their wise counsel, sickness, that harsh and 
would infallibly, when removed, leave an image far | fearful, yet often kindly monitor, came to her. Thus it | 
below this ideal standard of perfection. Nevertheless, | happened: Katharine was a wild and fearless rider, 
Katharine, full of the happy fulfilment of her own young | and one sad day her high-mettled horse took fright, 
love, felt much more than perhaps Mary Wynn did | nor stopped until its burthen was thrown senseless ather _ 
herself. Had she known how much deeper and stronger | husband’s own gate. Many days she lingered between | 
| is the love of the man than of the boy, of the woman | life and death, and when reason and consciousness re- 
| than of the romantic girl, Katharine would not have | turned, Katharine learned that her constant and un- | 
80 closely watched her husband and Mary Wynn, nor | wearied attendants had been the grave, cold-hearted 
have returned home with such a weight on her heart. | Elizabeth, and the mirthful and often thoughtless Flo- 

; Mary Wynn left the Hall, went home, and was for- | rence! 
gotten ; but still her visit had left a painful impression} ‘How little I knew them—how deeply I misjudged ‘ 
on Owen’s wife. Katharine thought that much of | them!’ thought the repentant Katharine. But still she _ 

| Florence’s distaste to herself—aversion it could hardly | did not know, and it was well that she did not, that the 
be ealled—arose from her strong love and sympathy | untiring care of the two sisters had sprung at first more _ 
for my Day by day the bond between Ka- | from duty than inclination—that Elizabeth’s shy and _ 
tharine and her sisters-in-law was gradually | seldom-roused disposition, and Florence’s remembrance 
loosening ; and her quick eyes were ever discovering | of old prejudices, had struggled long with their natural _ 
"failings, and her mind becoming more alive to unworthy | kindness of heart. Rare, very rare, in real life, isa 
suspicions. Florence’s mirth-loving nature was to her | character even distantly approaching to perfeetion—the _ 
full of bitter sarcasm ; Elizabeth’s gentle gravity, which | angel nature after which we all unconsciously seek— _ 
had interested her so much, appeared only the hypocrisy 
| of self-assumed goodness; and Agnes’s indolence was 
insupportable. Katharine fancied they tried to make 
| her husband love her less; and even Owen felt the | 
| 
| 
} as he was now, and wo more as they grew older— 
a helpmate not free from faults, but still most loveable, _ 
and worthy of the strongest trust and affection, with 
| whom she was to pass through—not an enchanted | 
valley of bliss, but a world in which there were sorrows 
to be borne, and cares to be overcome, and joys to be _ 
shared together. 1] 
Then Katharine would lie watching the lithe figure 
ortunately for Katharine, her friend, Mrs Lindsay, | of her sister as she flitted about the room, until her _ 
was wise as well as kind, and candid, although gentle, | growing love cast a charm even over Florence’s outward _ 
was the reproof she gave to the young wife. attractions; and the invalid thought how very sweet her | 
y smile was, and what a pleasant voice she had when she 
Katharine, li Geren You tell me | came to the bedside to whisper the few words that were _ 
how much you are tried—ask of your own heart, have | allowed to pass between them. She gratefully remem- | 
you been entirely in the right? Is there in you no dis- | bered, too, that Florence had left the society of her | : 
content—no readiness to compare old things with new | lover, and deprived herself of many amusements, to 
no suspicious quickness in detecting slight failings, | share with Elizabeth the care of a sick-room, and 
that, perchance, would best be passed over with a loving | Katharine began to hope that her sister really loved 
her a little, and would love her more in time. 1 
As Katharine grew stronger, this ‘late autumn- _ 
spring’ of affection in the hearts of the sisters oxi | 
to love what he loves, think as he thinks, see as he | withered not, but rather gathered strength. No expla- 
: sees. All that are his are yours. When you married, | nations were given or asked. Such are often very ill- 
his ties became your own, and you should regard and | judged, and evil in their effect. The new bud of love ; 
will not bear much handling. A silent hand-pressure, 
with eyes eager to detect but the loving | an affectionate smile, were all that marked the recon- i 
| 


| 
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ciliation. Katharine suffered no misgi peg 
determined. 
One evening the invalid lay resting, half-asleep, in 
her arm-chair. Elizabeth and Florence were with her ; 
and after a long silence, supposing her asleep, 
began to talk in low tones. Their voices broke 
Katharine’s dream ; but they could not see her for the 
twilight, and it was some time before her roused facul- 


t Owen would never gaze 


* Yes,’ said Florence; ‘ and I think her illness has 
improved her beauty. She does not look half so proud. 
Do you know, Elizabeth, that once I thought her any- 
thing but handsome, and wondered that Owen 
have chosen her after beautiful, gentle Mary Wynn.’ 

‘ Ah, that was because you did not like Katharine. 
Nata hardly just to her,’ observed the mild Eliza- 


be’ 

‘ Yet I really had no positive dislike to her; but she 
had such strange ways, and seemed to think herself so 
different from us.’ 

* Yet mamma loved her from the first.’ 

* Yes, and so do I now, and you too, and all of us. 
But she seems so changed, so gentle and affectionate : I 
begin to think it possible to love one’s brother's wife 
after all,’ said the gay Florence, giving way to a cheer- 
ful laugh, which she immediately checked, lest it should 
disturb her sister’s slumbers. 

But Katharine had heard enough to break her repose, 
though deep pleasure mingled with the slight pain 
which Florence’s unconscious reminiscences had given 
her. It is so sweet to be loved; and after a prejudice 
conquered, that love delayed comes sweeter than 
ever. 

Owen’s entrance formed a glad relief and pretext for 
the termination of Katharine’s sleep and Florence’s 
revelations; and now her sister’s recovering health 
enabled the latter to leave her. That night Florence 
was sent for to return home, and Owen came to deliver 
the tidings. Elizabeth, at Katharine’s intreaty, re- 
mained; but Florence was imperiously demanded at 
home, and must depart. So, after a short delay, she 


was ready, and came to bid adieu to the invalid. It 
_ was not for long; but still it was the first time they 


had been parted since Florence had come, in horror and 
dismay, to her insensible sister’s couch. Katharine rose 
feebly in her chair, and weeping, threw herself on Fio- 
rence’s bosom. 

‘ Thank you, and bless you, dear girl, for all your care 
of me,’ was all she could articulate. 

‘ Nonsense !’ cried Florence cheerfully, trying to with- 
stand the unusual moistness in her own eyes. ‘ Do not 
| poss overwhelm me, Katharine; I did nothing but what 

ought, and what I liked too,’ 

‘ And you do love me now, Florence—a little?’ whis- 
pered Katharine as her sister hung over her. 

Florence’s warm and kindly nature now entirely pre- 
dominated. " Yes, indeed I do, with all my heart,’ she 
cried with affectionate energy, as she folded both her 
arms round Katharine, and kissed her ae 

* Come, come; all this embracing wi quite too 
much for Katharine,’ said the husband, coming forward 
with a smile, and ing away his sister to the door, 


whither Elizabeth followed her. Owen came and sat | i 


his wife’s side, and the invalid rested her head on his 
ulder, while they talked with fall hearts of her 


happy recov 


ery. 
Florence is a sweet girl, is she not?’ said Owen after 
erossed the young 


| @ pause, 


This time no feeling of 


|| wife's mind. ‘Indeed she ia Kathexine anewered; ‘and 
_ love her yery much.’ 


‘I thought you would in time, Katharine,’ 
She did not immediately answer, then her voice 
trembled as she said, ‘ Owen, dear, I have not been all 


good; I have been wrong in many things; I have made 
too much trouble for myself out of slight ions.’ 

Owen stopped her. ‘ Now, love, I will have no more 
confessions! Your husband loves you, and you arte all 
good in his eyes now.’ 

* And always will be, if the determination can make 
me so. And when we are old married —& 
curious twitch came over Owen’s mouth as his wife 
said this—‘ when we are old married people, we shall 
be all the wiser; at least I shall, for remembering these 
minor trials of our youth.’ 


WHAT IS MACHINERY DOING FOR US? 
Tutus is a question which has been often asked, and one 
which has as often and variously answered. That 
machinery has done much for us, both economically and 
morally, must be admitted on all hands; and, taking 
the recent progress of the arts into account, it is equally 
certain that it is destined to accomplish still greater 
marvels. It may be true that its adoption has, in some 
instances, been attended with temporary evils, but no 
one would argue from such a fact against the general 
and permanent employment of a power which tends to 
diminish human labour, and to extend human comforts 
—placing within the reach of the many what would 
otherwise be attainable only by the few. Besides, in 
the consideration of all such subjects, our estimate 
should be made for the general, and not for the 
ticular; our object should be what is best for the w 
race, and not what may be temporarily detrimental to 
a fraction of some iar section—bearing in mind 
that, ultimately, the interest of the individual is never 
more surely or more thoroughly secured than through 
the good of the entire community. Laying aside, there- 
fore, all argument on this head as at once futile and 
unworthy, we mean to take a glance at the recent pro- 
gress of the mechanical arts, in answer to the question 
with which we set out—a question which, every year, 
requires a more varied and extensive answer. 

At the beginning of the current century, the mecha- 
nical apparatus of Britain was of a simple and scanty 
description : agriculture could boast of nothing like ma- 
chinery; spinning and weaving were done by hand; our 
ships were wafted by the breeze, or lay at rest when 
there was no breeze to waft them; printing, paper- 
making, and in fact almost every art, was executed 
with primitive hand-machines; the joiner, blacksmith, 
and mason toiled on with patient ingenuity, little 
dreaming that the time was approaching when a ma- 
chine, guided by a single hand, would accomplish with 
ease the work of fifty. Those things which we now 
regard as rude and primitive were looked upon as 
marvels: a common k loom, or a thrashing ma- 


machinery 
only thrashes _ 
and winnows, but bags and weighs the grain for market. 


driven by-steam; and this machine not 


Sowing, drilling, and dibbling machines, of innumerable 
variety, are now on every well-regulated farm, 


pursui 
triumphs in the steam thrashing-mill, in the recently- 
attempted ploughing apparatus, and in the more 
cate and complicated reaping machine. — 
In operations little removed from agriculture as re- 


| 231 
| | | 
| 
| 
ties could distinguish what they talked about. 
Elizabeth was saying, ‘ How very beautiful Katha- 
rine looked to-day ; I though | 
_ enough at her.’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | i 
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| | | 
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| | 
} 
| 
chine, would have been a curiosity worth a fifty miles’ : 
journey. Now all this is changed, and there is scarcely J 
@ single manual operation, from the most simple and | |- € 
| rude, to the most intricate and delicate, which is not 
less or more facilitated by mechanical aids. 
|| | 
j | their work with such nicety, that we might almost : 
| a ascertain the number of grains necessary to the plant- 
} ng of a field. Ploughing has, in some instances, been 
| by executed by steam apparatus; and draining and drain- 
|| | she tile making have also come under the same omnipotent 
sway. Jiven reaping, one of the nicest and most care- ; 
| ful of all agricultural operations, has been successfully 
| accomplished by machinery, which does all but fasten 
| the sheaf and arrange the corn in shocks. Thus one of 
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| The jeweller and goldsmith makes it 
| delicate operations in chasing and embossing; the 
| watchmaker calls in its power and precision to fashion 


gards nicety of manipulation or delicacy of finish, the 
potent arm of invention has also been exercising its 
control. An excavating machine has been perfected in 
the United States, and is now successfully employed in 
our own island, capable of performing the work of thirty 
ordinary labourers, and that in all sorts of soils unin- 
cumbered with rock. Machinery now presses peat into 
fuel, and fashions tiles and bricks by myriads ; it breaks 
stones for macadamising roads, and dresses their surface 
for pavement; it sweeps our streets with a precision 
and rapidity which the scavenger cannot equal ; it saws 
and polishes the marble of the sculptor, and converts 
the most granite into the most beautiful orna- 
ments. The joiner calls in its aid to saw and plane his 
timber ; the cartwright to finish his wheels; the cooper 
to build his barrels ; the carpenter to fashion and finish 
his blocks, as in Brunel’s wonderful blockmaking ma- 
chine; and the worker in metals makes the same power 
roll his material into sheets, square it into bars, fashion 
it into nails—makes it pierce holes, fasten rivets ; directs 
it, in fine, to cut, file, polish, or stamp with a rapidity 
and precision which is all but miraculous. 


most uniform of all known motive forces, that the 
modern world owes its astonishing advances in the arts 
of-civilised life—to this that we still look for further 
and still greater advances. It is in our mines and beside 
our furnaces; in our factories and workshops; in our 


mills, bakehouses, and breweries: it is on our roads and © 


our rivers, and on the great ocean itself, bringing, as it 


were, the most distant and inaccessible places into close _ 


communion and reciprocation of produce, Exerting the 
strength of one man or the power of one thousand 


horses with equal indifference, the steam-engine, = 


its variety of form, is the most powerful auxiliary w 


man ever called to his aid. In e its forms, whether — 


hl A 


atmospheric, d high-pressure or low- 
pressure, rotary or otherwise, ‘it is a curiosity of art, 
as is most of apparatus with which it is connected. 
Perhaps the most wonderful forms in which its power 
now manifests itself are the railway locomotive, shoot- 
ing along at the rate of sixty or eighty miles an hour; 
and in the giant iron steamer, crossing the waters of the 
Atlantic in as brief a space as, a century ago, our fore- 
fathers would have required to pass from Edinburgh to 


Again, if we turn to more delicate arts, we find its | London. 


aptitude still more marvellous and universal. The 
sculptor and engraver perform their most delicate 
touches and finest tints by its aid—a few hours 
ducing a delicacy, complexity, and regularity of lines 
which the human hand can never possibl 
orm his most 


the nicest parts of his machinery ; and the philosophical 
instrument-maker forms by its aid a screw, or divides a 
seale in proportions, which the microscope can 
decipher. In printing, we see its triumphs in the steam- 
— and the composing machine; and also in the 
red apparatus for stamping, embossing, and colour- 


_ ing of paper, cloth, and other ornamental fabrics. The 


paper-mill—in which rags are cleaned, converted into 
pulp, reduced to paper, and that paper sized, smoothed, 
and cut into perfect sheets—is indeed a curiosity ; and 


= is only one of a thousand such inventions. Is it 


spinning ?—then we have the numberless improve- 
ments and complications of Arkwright’s invention as 


| applied to cotton, silk, linen, or wool—these machines 


not only cleaning and carding the material, but drawing 
it out in delicacy fine as the slenderest gossamer. Allied 
to these are the thread, cord, and cable-making ma- 
chinery scattered over our island ; as well as the curious 
inventions for braiding and plaiting +o aes 
network, lace, braid, caoutchoue fabric, and the like. 
As in a. 80 _ weaving we have a vast number 
of h, though in every-day operation 
around us, was ever be regarded with curious interest. 
The Jacquard, damask, and carpet looms, either worked 
by steam or by manual labour, are, in reality, greater 
marvels than the automata with which our forefathers 
zzled themselves ; and would be so esteemed, did not 
uency and familiarity banish our wonder. To these 

we may add such recent inventions as the mechanism 


| for portrait-weaving, for glass-spinning and weaving, 


for sewing and stitching, and for the fabrication of card- 
web. The latter, for example, at once unwinds the 
wire from the reel, bends it, cuts . the holes, 
inserts the tooth, drives it home, and lastly, gives it, 


prec than 
most skilled set of human fingers could ; with such 
astonishing expedition, that one machine performs a 
task which would require the labour of at least ten 
men of average ability. 

Though wind, falling water, and animal power may 
be, and are in many instances, 
of such machinery as we have above alluded to, y: 
there can be little doubt that, without the aid of the 
steam-engine, many of them would have never been 
ef, events never to their 


the | have been worthy of all 


Such are the physical triumphs of machinery: its 
economical effects are not less striking and important. 


pro- | Every invention and adaptation which lightens the toil 


of manual labour, which produces in a given time two 


accomplish. | bricks, or blocks, or barrels, instead of one; which 


cheapens the price of any article, so as to put it within 


the purchase of a greater number of consumers, confers | 


a boon on human kind by increasing the means of their 
happiness and comfort. Whatever differences of opinion 


imay exist as to the price of human food, there can be no 


doubt that, as a nation, we are better and more luxu- 
riously fed than were our ancestors a century ago; and 
this mainly through the instrumentality of machinery 
bringing within the purchase of the working-man the 
grain, and fruits, and delicacies which formerly were 
reserved for the great and opulent. Poets may talk as 
they will of the simple and ample fare of our ances- 
tors; but the matter is all a fiction, or at least but a 
coloured picture. The food of the peasant and artisan 


of those times was rude and innutritious at best; indif- | 
ferent as to material, and still more so as to cooking; | 


and that it was not always so ample, the fearful famines | 


which so frequently overtook our country, and which 
are now altogether unknown, but too fully corroborate. 
Now, a bad season, or series of bad seasons, may befall 


us, such as happened from 1837 to 1841, and that in © 


conjunction with commercial depression, and yet the 
result be comparatively harmless. Seasonal influences 
do not tell so severely upon our now better-cultured 
country ; every process is now so materially shortened 
by the aid of machinery, that we are less, as it were, at 
the mercy of the weather; and, granting one section of 
a country or continent did suffer from seasonal severity, 
our roads, and railways, and steam-vessels bring us in 
immediate proximity with those portions which have 


enough and to spare. The same remarks are equally | 
applicable to clothing—the next great want of man in | 


extra-tropical regions. Here the most prejudiced 
must admit that in beauty, quality, and price, the 
clothing of the it day is not for an instant to be 
compared with that of our ancestors ; and that, had ma- 
chinery done nothing more than so extend and enrich 


the produce of the spinning-wheel and loom, it would | 
the commendation that has | 


been bestowed upon it. Now the girl that serves for 
her humble ‘ penny-fee’ is clad in raiment which the 
mistress of the last century would have thought it ex- 
trav: to wear ; and the toiling mechanic, week-day 
or Sunday, is habited in a style which no — save 
a mechanical one like Britain, could supply. 

with our habitations; although the increase of popu- 
lation in some districts may press too closely upon 
supply in this seamen, and leave the lower classes in 
to be made—and yet it might 


| 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| 1 
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be shown, we believe, that the lower classes are not 
one whit worse now than they were under the system 
hut and straw hovel—a middle-class tradesman 
| of the present day enjoys a habitation possessing more 
| of the real comforts and ies of life, than most of 
_ the feudal barons of old, in all their pomp and power, 
| could boast of. And it is to be hoped that, aided.as 
we are by the power of machinery on every hand, and 
| aware, as the country now is, of its necessities in 
| this respect, the era has already commenced when 
' healthful and becoming dwellings will be as common to 
_ our well-behaved artisans as is their Sunday’s coat or 
their Sunday’s dinner. In the three great requisites of 
| life—food, clothing, and habitation—it must therefore 
be admitted that machinery has effected, and is still 
effecting, vast economical changes; nor will it be denied 
| that, on the score of time and distance, it has already 
given to a single day the scope of a week, and com- 
_ pressed the journey of a week into the drive of a 
morning. 
But all this, much as it is, would be saying little in 
| favour of mechanical power, did it not tell in some 
_ measure on the moral and intellectual advancement of 
the human race. It has been well said, pointing to the 
_ higher attributes of our nature, that ‘man does not live 
_ by bread alone;’ and it is important to know in what 
| degree machinery has contributed to the requirements 
_ of that more exalted nature. At first sight, anything 
that assists in the culture of the mere animal, which 
feeds, and clothes, and renders it more comfortable, and 
| which raises it above the perpetual drudgery of simple 
existence, must have a tendency to elevate the mental 
| faculties, by affording a fuller and freer scope for their 
development. And this—albeit that some are so blinded 
by prejudice as to deny it—has been one of the most 
direct and obvious results of our mechanical progress. 
| Where people are well fed, and clothed, and housed, 
and have the amenities of life in greater abundance 
_ and beauty around them, they must be naturally more 


disposed to adopt a higher mental tone and standard. 
| Nay, the very fact of continued mechanical advance- 


| ment bespeaks of itself an intellectual ; and 
though intelligence be not always a guarantee for the 
|| moral virtues, morality has never a surer basis than in 
a cultivated mind—the heart is never less liable to err 
than when directed by the judgment. But for machinery 
—the steam-engine and printing-machine—that diffu- 
| sion of literature which is now almost as universal 
|, as the air we breathe, could have never been accom- 
_ plished. True, there may be evil diffused along with 

‘| the good, for what of human is perfect? But without 
‘| mechanical aids, that information which it is the privi- 
| lege of our meanest workmen to acquire, would have 
_ still been confined to the opulent few; that rapidity of 

intelligence which tends so much to whet and foster 
| our mental activity, would have been unknown; and 
that leverage of civilisation which the missionary and 
philanthropist so beneficially employ, would have been 
altogether denied them. 

Nor is it on the mere quantum of information thus 
supplied that we would found the claims of machinery : 
_ every new fact gained gives birth to others, it may be, of 
greater importance; and a population living as we do 
amid so many triumphs of mechanical ingenuity and 
skill, must, in the course of a few generations, become 
naturally more expert and ingenious. It is true that the 
mechanical tendencies of the present age have drawn 
men into new relations, and placed them in densely- 
congregated masses, where peculiar temptations more 
readily beset them. But, judging coolly on this point, 
we do not see that our countrymen have in the least 
become worse than their ancestors, while they have 
relinquished much of the rudeness and grossness of 
the vices which characterised former times. On the 
contrary, we would contend for an obvious improvement 
in all the social relations of life, for an order and exter- 
nal demeanour hitherto wholly unknown in this or in 
any other country. The order necessarily observed in all 


our factories and public works, in consequence of their 
strictly mechanical nature, insensibly induces to an 
orderly disposition; while the fact of meeting together | 
so frequently induces emulation, and this emulation 
leads to self-respect and self-improvement—facts which | 
are amply illustrated by the establishment of educational | 
institutions, lecture-rooms, benefit and temperance so- | 
cieties, baths, places of public recreation, the like— 
features peculiar to this so-called mechanical era. Again, 
the facilities of travelling, recent as these are, are al- | 
ready beginning to tell on the social relations of our | 
countrymen. As we know each other better, we are 
less liable to offend, and more likely to forgive; and on 
the development of these Christian doctrines the influ- 
ence of machinery is much greater than superficial | 
thinkers may imagine. As mechanical adaptations | 
increase and are diffused, so will our social and com- 
mercial relations increase and strengthen ; and to these 
we shall in time owe the extinction of warfare, one of | 
the darkest stains on the history of our race. It isa 
curious fact, that warfare never raged more fiercely than 
under religious zeal and professional puritanism; and 
it will be more curious still, if, under this sometimes 
scoffed-at mechanical age, national warfares be relin- 
quished as a barbarity degrading to rational nature. Of 
course, as in all considerations of this kind, it is some- 
times difficult to discriminate between cause and effect ; 
but of this, we should think, there can be no doubt that 
machinery, if it has not been the cause, has been at 
least a close concomitant, of every case of advancement 
to which we have here hastily 


ARE THE PEOPLE TO BE EDUCATED OR NOT? 


In the summer of 1838 I made a tolerably deliberate 
tour through Holland, chiefly for the purpose of learn- 
ing, from personal inquiries and observation, the nature 
of the elementary education of that country. Various 
articles descriptive of this educational excursion ap- 
peared, as it may be recollected, in the pages of the 
Journal during the ensuing winter, and the whole sub- 
sequently formed a volume in a series of books for popu- 
lar reading.* My reason for now referring to these 
bygone papers, is to recall the remembrance of their 
having made known the remarkable (though not new) 
fact, that in the Netherlands, a country almost at our 
own doors, there existed a system of universal instruc- 
tion, which possessed the rare merit of being acceptable 
to every class of politicians, and all religious sects what- 
soever. ‘To enforce the recollection of this interesting 
fact, I may extract the following passage from the ac- 
count given of my visit to a school at Haarlem :— 

* Having seen all that was necessary, I as usual ques- 
tioned the schoolmaster on the subject of religious in- 
struction. He answered, that he took every occasion of 
enforcing the principle of religious and moral obligation, 
when such a theme was appropriate in the exercises on 
words and sentiments in the lessons, but that no cate- 
chism or religious work formed a part of the course of 
instruction. The following conversation now ensued 
between us, through my excellent interpreter Where 
are your pupils taught the doctrines and other essential 
matters in religion?” “ All are taught these things by 
the to whose congregations their parents 
belong.” “ How is this managed?” “ Two hours a- 
week are allowed for their attendance at the clergymen’s 
houses or churches, but I don’t interfere in the matter, 
and leave parents to manage these affairs with their 
priests.” “ Do you know how the children in the school 
are divided into sects; that is, how many in each?” 
“Qh no, I never inquire of what religion a child is 


* A Tour in Holland, by W. Chambers. People’s Editions, 1840. 
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when it is sent to me; indeed I cannot help feeling sur- 
prised how you should ask such a strange question.” 
T told him that I was governed by no idle curiosity in 


their religious education ; that, if he had no objections, 
I should like to be permitted to ask the children, one 
after the other, to what religious party they belonged. 
This was good-htmouredly agreed to. Selecting the 
first form in front, he began at the topmost boy, and, 
bidding him stand up, asked him in a kindly way 
what religion he was of. The child uttered the word 
“ Romsch,” the next said “ Reformaire,” and so did 
the third; the fourth was a Jew; then followed Men- 
nonite (Baptist) and Lutheran—and 80 on, there was a 
mixture of all sects as far as we went. “I am now 
perfectly satisfied ; I see that thete is & thorough mix- 
ture of all sects in the school. But may I ask if they 
ever taunt or abuse each other on account of their reli- 
gion?” “No,” replied the teacher, “ they never, to my 
knowledge, do such a thing; in all my experience I never 
heard of such a thing.” This closed the conversation, 
and we retired,’ 

In 1839, when these papers appeared, England was 
| torn by a controversy on the subject of elementary 
education: the government of the day was not unde- 
sirous of instituting 4 broad system of hational instruc- 
tion, but, as usual, the scheme was frustrated by secta- 
rian fears—each religious body, to all appearance, being 
terrified at the possibility of others robbing it of its 
adherents, With the view of removing apprehensions 
of this nature, it was re ted that in any system of 
elementary education which would be instituted by the 
state, there might be, as in Holland, an entire se - 
tion of secular and religious instruction; that while the 
duties of the schoolmaster should be confined to impart- 
ing the ordinary branches of education, the children of 
each sect should, at certain times, attend their respective 
clergymen for special religious or doctrinal instruction. 
These re ions were Vain; and the result is well 
known, Seven years have elapsed without anything 
having been done. Hosts of children, who might long 
ere this have been soundly instructed, remain in igno- 
rance. Unfortunate as was the result of the efforts of 
1839, the friends of national education have never 
despaired, assured that, sooner or later, an effectual and 
comprehensive system would be instituted. After an 
interval—a kind of dark age—of a few years, it is 
— to find that the subject of national education 

again coming under general discussion. The evil to 
be removed is, indeed, so monstrous, that it cannot fail 
to agitate the public mind, when other questions of a 
momentous kind are disposed of. That hundreds of 
thousands of children are to be allowed to grow up 
in ignorance 
of children equally ignorant, is too great a crime to be 
much longer tolerated. The time, in fact, has come 
when the question must be settled, and settled in the 


ht way. 
wi@Prom what {ell under my observation in the Nether- 
lands, I arrived at a conviction that national educa- 
tion should rest on the following broad principles :— 
First, that it is the duty of the state to furnish means 
| for the elementary education of the whole people, insur- 
ing, as far as possible, that no child shall grow up in a 
state of ignorance injurious to his own inferests, and 
dangerous to the community. Second, that it is of 
importance to educate chil together, without re- 
ference to the religious opinions entertained by the 
nts. And third, that the only way by which this 
principle can be carried out, without prejudice to 
feelings, is to separate secular from religious instruction 
—the schoolmaster taking the secular, and the clergy of 


of letters, and become in titne the parents | maid of 


igious } 
How far views of this nature coincide with the | 
opinions of different religious bodies it would be difficult, 
in present circumstances, to say ; but it will be received 
asa cheering of intelligence, that the Rev. Dr Hook, 
vicar of @ person enjoying a deservedly high | 
reputation for his Christian graces, has, within the last — 
few weeks, put forth a statement on the subject of popu- 
lar education,* entirely coincident with the principles | 
already adverted to—the principles, I believe, of every 
one who has given the subject any fair share of con- 
sideration. All honour to the heroism of this venerable 
churchman, whose sentiments, I hope, will be appre- — 
ciated fat beygnd the circle of his own communion! | 
Who can the following passages without the | 
liveliest gratification:—‘ We live in an age when the © 
question is not whether, but how the poor are to be edu- 
cated. And when I remember the difficulties with 
which the clergy had to contend five-and-twenty or 
thirty years ago, in order to corivince men that the 
education of the is even desirable, I cannot but 
feel that much credit is due to the clergy, who have 
succeeded in raising a very different feeling in the 
minds of churchmen. They have, God be praised, 
preached down effectually that heresy of which I re- 
member the prevalence, according to which even good 
mefi were induced to suppose that the All-wise God had 
given to man an immortal mind, capable of great things, 
without the intention, with respect to a large portion of 
the human race, that it should be exercised. That un- 
godly selfishness is now exploded, by which the upper 
classes of society were induced to suppose that mental 
pleasures were a luxury reserved for their exclusive 
enjoyment; although they were often forced to adopt 
the dog-in-the-manger system, and neither taste of 
those pleasures themselves, nor permit them to others. 
Whatever may add to the innocent enjoyments of our 
poorer brethren, we are bound, by common feelings of 
charity, to procure for them if possible; and this duty 
becomes the more important when the object in view is 
to call them from the world of sense without, by open- | 
ing to them the world of thought within, and by adopt- | 
ing those means which cannot fail to soften, refine, and 
humanise the character. I am aware that some enthu- © 
siasts in the cause of education anticipate results from 
it which we know, as Christians, can never, through 
this instrumentality alone, be accomplished. To the 
unsanctified heart, education may often be a bane, and 
not a blessing ; but I do believe that it is impossible for 
us, except by miracle, to sustain Christianity in this 
country, unless very decided and very energetic mea- 
sures be speedily adopted to secure for our manufactur- 
ing that moral training which is the basis 
of good education, and without which religion be- 
comes a mere d illegitimate mode of express- 
ing political sentiment. Although I would not confound — 
moral training with what I consider to be religious 
education, yet such training may be used as the hand- 
religion ; and for want of it, thousands of our 
fellow-creatures are relapsing into barbarism, and be- 
coming worse than heathens. I say worse than heathens, 
because, as yout lordship well knows, one of the 
evidences in favour of Christianity is this, that he by 
whom it is rejected, when o has no alternative 
left: he must accept Christianity, or he can have no 
religion ; he becomes the worst sort of infidel. A 
heathen has a religion, though a corrupt one: a cor- 
rupted or apostate Christian is without any God in the 
world, except his own belly.’ 
After making due allowance for the many excellent 
schools already called into existence, he proceeds to 
point out that it is impossible for voluntary associations 


asking these questions; that I was much gratified in | 
observing the fervent piety and orderly manners of the 
Dutch, and therefore was interested in the manner of | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
* On the Means of Rendering more Efficient the Education of the 
» People. A Letter to the Lord Bishop of St Dayid’s. By Walter 
D.D. (Pamphlet, seventh edition.) 
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' to meet the wants of the nation, Education is, at the 
utmost, general; we must endeavour to make it uni- 
versal! The present schools provide for little more 
than a fourth of the annual inerease of the population ; 
three-fourths are not educated at all, or, for the greater 
part, receive instruction of a most imperfect kind. 
| Assuming the population of England and Wales at 
_ 16,000,000, the number of scholars ought to be ae 
or 1 in 8; and deducting small school fees, which the 
| pug number of children would pay, there would be 
be imparted by the state, for purposes of edu- 
eation, the sum of 1L.1,141,571. This, according to 
the doctor, is the utmost which would be required for 
the erection of schools, payment of teachers, &c. su 
plementary, of course, to endowed institutions y 
in existence. When such enormous sums are unscru- 
pulously lavished on warlike objects in a time of peace, 
it would not surely be difficult for England to give this 
trifle to insure the education of her people. Money, 
however, is not the difficulty. The real obstacle is that 
already stated; yet there “— not any longer to be an 
_ obstruction on this ground. The present system—a com- 
rig of church and dissent—has been tried, and has 
‘ailed. Education, to be sound and comprehensive, must 
embrace religion ; but ‘it is abundantly clear that the 
: state cannot give religious education.’ Were it to attempt 
it, the churchman would ask, ‘ Is education to be based on 
my religion? If it be, I am ready to sacrifice everything 
in order to work with the state. But no—this cannot be ; 
for this would exclude a large and influential portion of 
the community—the Protestant dissenters. And then 
comes the question from the dissenters—Will you base 
education upon Protestantism, or the admission of every 
species of doctrine and opinion except those which are 
peculiar to the church of Rome? This cannot be, be- 
cause it would lead to the rejection of Roman Catholics. 
Will you base religion, then, on the Bible, and the Bible 
only? The difficulty now occurs as to the version to 
be used, whether the authorised, or the Roman Catholic 
version.’ Differing on these points, all that any religious 
body can expect is, that the state should ‘make provi- 
sion for literary or secular instruction, calling in the aid 
of church and dissent to complete the education. Nor,’ 
continues the doctor, ‘ can there be any objection, on the 
| part of the church, to admit dissenters to an equality in 
| this respect; because, so far as education is concerned, 
_ this question is already settled: the state does assist 
| both the church and dissent at the present time, pe 
consequently, what I shall presently suggest w 
be another application of a principle already pol | 
The notion is now exploded which once prevailed, that 
the church of England has an exclusive claim to pecu- 
niary support, on the ground of its being the establish- 
ment. Those who, like myself, are called high church- 
men, have little or no sympathy with mere establish- 
mentarians. In what way the church “of I England is 
established, even in this portion of the British empire, 
it is very difficult to say. Our ancestors endowed the 
church, not by legislative enactment, but by the piety 


dividual, not their corporate capacity, and their grants 
have been protected, like property devised to other cor- 
ions, the legislature. At the Conquest, 
ps were, on account of the lands they held, 
} on and invested with the rights as wi 
_ sponsibilities of feudal lords, It is as 
| bishops, that seats in the House of Lords 
some of our prelates; not by all, fora 
hierarchy, eminently distinguished for 
and piety—the colonial bishops—are excluded. The 
church, thus endowed and protected, was once the 
church of the whole nation: it was in the 
middle ages: it was reformed; and, as the old Catholic 
church reformed, it remains among us to this day one 
of the great corporations of the land. But it ceased to 
ing from it, a full toleration of all denominations of 
ity was It exists, therefore, now, 


of individuals: even royal benefactors acted in their in- | either 


simply as one of the many corporations of the country, 
claiming from the state, like every other co: 

It is a pure 
has established the church of England, or any other 
form of Christianity, to which it is po ae er 4 bound 
to render pecuniary support, or to afford any o' 


ti establishment was ordained. The church has in- 
together with rights, it 
aim upon protection preci similar to the 
for which may be by the Lord 
ae and the Corporation of London, who are also in- 
with rights and handed down 
to them from th church has no 
more claim tie from the state, 
or for any pecuniary aid at all, than is possessed by any 
other of those many corporations with which our 
country abounds, To call upon par 
money for the exclusive aan of the church of Eng- 
land, is to call upon parliament to do what is unjust. 
And if the church of England claims a right to the ex- 
clusive education of the people, it becomes her duty to 
seek to supply the a of a funds requi 
appropriating her property to this purpose. Our bishops 
are, on Spt pe eee to go down to the House 
of Lords an k powers from the nn to sell 
their estates, and their example should be followed 
the more opulent of the inferior clergy. The help of 
the laity would be then sufficient. It wo better 
for the church to have a pauperised hierarchy 
uneducated people; and never conld the hierarchy be 
more respectable than when pauperised in such a cause. 
But though I shrink not from declaring what must be, 
and ought to be, the consequence of asserting the prin- 
ciple that the education of the people, secular as well as 
religious, pertains exclusively to the church, I admit 
that. such a measure is not to be required, because the 
country will not accept the education of the church ; 


by 


and for the religious education of those who will receive 


education at our hands, we have at present sufficient 
funds, though they are insufficient for that which it is 


useless for the church to attempt—the general education 
of the people.’ 


Having made these honourable concessions, the doc- 


tor next shows how the church and dissent might co- 


ify 


238 
have a right to demand. This is proved by the impos- 
proposed national schools. ‘There should be attached 
to every school thus established by the state a class- | 
room, in which the clergyman of the parish, or his 
} deputies, might give religious instruction to his people 
on the afternoons of every Wednesday and Friday—an- 
other class-room being provided for a similar purpose | 
for dissenting ministers. Suppose this to be done, in 
addition to the requiring of the children an attendance 
at some Sunday school, and I do not ask whether such 
an arrangement would be preferred to any other by 
party, for each party would prefer having every- ; 
thing in its own way; but I do ask whether there _ 
could be any violation of principle on either side? I 
| ask whether, for the sake of a great national object, — 
} there might not be a sacrifice, not of principle, but of © 
prejudice on either side?’ | 
Frankly asked, this question deserves to be as | | 
frankly answered. It is evident that, carried out in an | 
would annihilate all objections to a state or national | ; 
| | 
| still more discordant and 
| nowever, is before the country. the people to be 
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educated or not? When the 
| representatives in parliament, will respond an 
_ petty form of opposition. w.0 


time arrives, it is 


CHEAP JACK. 


Most persons must have been arrested in their pedes- 
trian excursions by a crowd gathered round a yellow 
van, upon the platform of which was an individual 
| violently gesticulating, and crying out ‘Here you are; 
sold agin, sold agin!’ This person is universally recog- 
nised as ‘Cheap Jack; and however much we may 
feel disposed to question the justice of the title, he 
_ glories in the name, and trumpets it forth into the ears 
_ of his audience with surprising vehemence. 

Cheap Jack principally frequents those places where 
_ he is pretty certain of obtaining a considerable audi- 
tory. His powers of declamation, in fact, are called out 
| chiefly in proportion to the numbers before him. On 
| a wet afternoon, to be sure, he must put up with all he 
can collect, and may then be seen with ludicrous en- 
thusiasm prancing to and fro upon the boards before a 
group consisting of three men and half-a-dozen of boys. 
These are people who, having nothing to do, prefer 
getting wet under his oratory to keeping dry without 
that stimulus. It is most frequently upon the market- 
place of our little villages, during the ferment of the 
two days’ fair, that the scene of his drama is laid. On 
| other occasions he pitches his tent in the quieter dis- 
| tricts which surround a great city, where he can def: 
the policeman. In the first instance he is at work 

_ day long, and contributes no inconsiderable quota to the 
din of the fair. io may hear his triumphant ‘ Sold 
agin!’ rising above every other cry which stuns the 
| welkin. But in the second, with a nice adaptation to 
the superior intelligence of his customers, it is at night 
| that, under the delusory glare of a couple of melted 
tallow lamps, and with the steam power of full three 


Now of the man himself. Cheap Jack may be re- 
cognised out of a million of ordinary men. That is he; 
the man with the corduroy trousers, the cotton velvet 
jacket with the tremendous pockets, and the fiery stuff 
| waistcoat, with the bronze countenance, the shining 
hair, the sharp eyes, and the greasy hat. He has not 
|| his fellow in one out of the hundreds who bustle about 
| the market-place, Cheap Jack is attended by a boy of 
| sharp looks and impudent demeanour. The airs which 
this young gentleman takes on are wonderfully similar 
to those of his master: he is Cheap Jack all over, only 
| in miniature. With a degree of superciliousness wholly 
inimitable by any adult physiognomy, the boy over- 
looks the rustics below, honouring them now with a 
| compassionate sneer, and now with a wink of ineffable 
A gigantic ploughman, who will press too 


additional embellishment of sundry saws and hatchets, 
planes and workmen’s baskets. Little French orna- 
ments, dust-bellows, and ornamental wicker-work, are 
staple commodities in suburban districts. 

Now turn to the admiring crowd below. Here is a 
physiognomical treat! Here are sunburnt faces, blue 
and twinkling eyes, broad and innocent mouths, which 
are living representations of the human emotions— | 
wonder, credulity, incredulity, gravity, and fun. 

Here is a merry mob swallowing down poison as if it 
were honey. Here are a few knots of little boys en- 
chanted with Cheap Jack’s jokes, and laughing with 
more zest than all the others at every untruth which 
breaks from his lips. 

‘Here, boy, bring me 

and gentlemen—not the baskitts, 

stupid :’ this is a regular joke crac 
upon the boy’s head, to put the audience in good- 
humour at the opening of the scene. ‘Baskitts and 
weskitts is so remarkably identicle—isn’t they?’ A sally 
which, considering the number of times the lad has to 
put up with it, he bears with surprising fortitude. The 
waistcoats are brought. ‘Now, then, come here you, 
sir,’ cries the orator to a thumping boy in a smock-frock. 
The boy attempts to mount the stage, and during this 
feat his awkwardness and shamefacedness are made the 
subjects of fifty fresh jokes, and the interest of the 
crowd rises to fever heat. With a countenance purpled 
with blushes, the young lout stands by the orator’s side 
—a contrast of innocence and knavery. ‘Why, bless 
the lad, if they aint a been feeding of him with bect- 
root!’ a delicate allusion to the colour of his cheeks. 
The orator and his assistant then to remove 
their young customer’s smock-frock ; and during this 
performance the crowd is convulsed at Jack’s un- 
common politeness. With an air of the supremest 
deference, he begs to be permitted to remove the 
garment; and then, to the violent aggravation of the 
poor victim, he holds it up for universal in ion. 
A superb waistcoat, all glittering with a double row of 
blue glass buttons, is now, with equal politeness, put 
upon the lad’s back. By an extraordinary accident, 
it proves to be of proportions better becoming the 
frame of a full-grown Goliah. ‘This ere wont do yet a 
while, my man. Here, bring me another on ’em.’ The 
same ill chance decides this to be still—seeing that it 
reaches to the boy’s knees—a trifle too capacious; and 
great roars of laughter burst forth, when the orator in- 
forms the boy that he wants a few pads of bread and 
cheese ‘afore thafll fit him.’ Everybody but the boy 
is in ecstacy with the joke. Then comes a waistcoat of 
dimensions; this, after a great ado, i is got on, 

but cannot be made to button, without pinning back 
the lad’s shoulders and arms to a condition of erectness 
altogether foreign to those members. ‘ Well,’ exclaims 
the declaimer in affected rise, ‘I never see sich a 
boy! We can’t fit him no how at all.’ The lad’s self- 
respect now begins to take offence, and his lighting eyes 
are giving indications of a seriously combative charac- 
ter, when a word from the orator sets matters all to 
rights again. A properly-proportioned waistcoat is 
brought forward and put on, over it is put a superb 
velveteen coat of vat most recent remap and the 


; | lad is then 


tin whether he has 


Thus far of the ee: a the ensuing scene it 
understood 


equally be I am transcribing only 
have seen. ‘ This ere weskitt as I'm a putting 
ladies and gentlemen, was hexpressly made for Sir 
Peel, and a uncommon good taste he showed 
There was, howsever, one little de- 

ttern,’ added the orator with a grin: ‘Sir 

it came home, found there was the exact 


| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| } 
| | 
| | | 
| | i 
| | 
| 
|| 
|| 
| 
| | | 
| 
; || red-hot parliamentary declaimers, he displays at one | 
i and the same time his wit and his goods. 
| 
| | | | | 
| 
| Closers 7 
| mensity of trouble and anxiety. And occasionally he 
| is heard to cry out to him, ‘Keep back there, my man 
_ keep back there!’ with an intonation and expression of clear conceptions of his personal | 
haughty, thoroughly aristocratic pride in his puny voice, inspection, the orator proceeds— 
which apy astounding. * Well, now, my lad, I'll make you a present on ’em’— | 
Last of all, concerning the van. We hear coe great sensation in the crowd— if your ’spectable father, | 
| about expanding trunks, warranted to hold ladies’ and | as I see yonder in the blue coat, ‘ll step this way and | 
| gentlemen's entire wardrobes in next to no space what- 
ever : these are nothing to the yellow van. One would | 
| suppose it contained enough to cram a few ordinary | m | 
_ shops to suffocation. There are within, if you will look | wh 
down into it, piles upon piles of waistcoats and trousers, | on, 
, tools and stationery, books and tea-trays, guns and Rot 
a ve ed | fect| 
of similar with the 


| gether. 
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picter of a blade of corn in the pattern, and he says, 
says he to the tailor, “ This wont do, my fine fellow, 
for me; why, the hopposition would pull me to pieces 
about it.” In consequence of which curious fact Sir 
Robert wouldn’t have it at no price. What's it worth, 
ladies and gentlemen? I b’lieve as that ere tailor was 


| agoing to put it down to Sir Robert at four pounds ten; 
_ here it is at the ten without the four pounds. Going 
| at ten: well, no buyer at ten? Here it is at five! No 


one at five? Prices is a-coming down, to be sure. Here 
it is at half-a-crown. Here, ma’am, it ‘ll jest fit that 
‘ere ’andsome husband of yours.’ Great cheering. 
The waistcoat finally falls Ps eighteenpence, at which 
price it is bought by a rustic, emulous of the ex-waist- 
coat of the now ex-premier. 

No fewer than six or seven waistcoats, each claiming 
the patronage of some noble wearer, were subsequently 


_ sold at a shilling a-piece. The demand then slackened, 
_ and after receiving a temporary stimulus from the 
| positive assertion of the man that each, as it was pro- 


duced, was the very last in the van, it died away alto- 
I would not detail the monstrous assertions 


which accompanied each. The subsequent articles of 
| sale were one or two coats, some boys’ caps, and sundry 
| other portions of adult and adolescent apparel. It re- 
quired invariably a brisk dialogue to keep up the 


buyers to the buying point. An immense e 


xaggeration 
| decided the fate of more articles than one, and a broad 


joke would bring out the pence by dozens. Cheap Jack 


| possesses a vein of coarse humour, and a command over 
ii the muscles of his countenance, which makes all the 


wondering folk below think him an amazingly funny 
fellow. He certainly has the power of putting things 


| into a ludicrous light. One would imagine that such 


things as saws, hatchets, and saltcellars were of too 
homely a character to afford materials for anything like 
jests and fun. In reality, a saw, with him, looks one of 
the oddest of all human creations. You may see him 
bend it athwart his head, and bow through it to an old 
housewife, whom he asks how she would like a steel 
bonnet. Then he will startle the old lady by letting 
the instrument spring back with a crack, which is in 
itself a very brilliant affair. Or he lays hands upon a 
hatchet, and whirls it in the air after a wild Indian 
fashion, to the vast enjoyment of a veteran forester 
hard by. Then, in an audible whisper to the man, 
whose dame stands beside him busy knitting stockings, 
he informs him if he will only buy that axe, he will 
have one thing at least of a capital temper about him. 
‘The appeal is irresistible. The hatchet changes owners 
at once ; and the good wife deems it expedient to pocket 
the affront for a more convenient season. Then as to 
saltcellars, I have heard him protest that his saltcellars 
were of a peculiar glass, completely different from all 
other vitreous materials, and that you might dash them 
upon stone floors, or upon iron anvils, and they would 
only rebound again like India-rubber; to back which 
incredible assertion he makes a vast show of flinging 
them about, but takes particular care to avoid anything 
like the experimentum crucis. 
A day or two pass away. Cheap Jack has stowed 
his goods, and has de from the village. 
And now we must look at the reverse of this picture 
of rustic whimsicality. A poor nter, who pur- 


chased one of his planes, lost half a day in setting the 


\ tool, and when it was used, it broke in nal Five or 


six farmers’ men discover that their waistcoats—the 
| ex-premier’s among the rest—and coats are dropping 
to pieces. ‘The forester finds that his axe-head, instead 
| of being cast-steel, is cast-iron; while as to es 
the comparison is decidedly in favour of the good wi 
which, after all, is not saying much. The Sema 
breaks after a few blows at the root of a young oak, 
cane Jack is universally execrated ; and loud are the 
vows of retribution, in rnd event of his ever again enter- 
ing the village. ‘The confiding simplicity of innocence 
has been replaced by a suspiciousness which is half guilt. 
At the same time a first and most effective lesson has 


it be, when here was a fine fellow, in glittering clothes, 


who told lies by the thousand, making folks laugh tre- — 


mendously? Why, their very fathers and mothers laughed 
of all! Then mimic Cheap Jacks, of tender — 


to this. His jokes and gibes, his ranting declamation, 


his sham heartiness of manner, formed but the plate on | 


the outside of a brass-hearted knave. He goes away 
from the deceived village with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has filled his pockets by means of what 
appears to cost himself nothing: but what a melancholy 
picture does the cozener present, when we reflect on the 
real expense at which he has made these gains—an 
execrated name, the inability to appear twice in the 
same place, the consciousness of living the life of a 
pon bs all his days. He might perhaps have hardihood 
to scoff at any indignant remonstrance against his pro- 
ceedings; but even he might feel a little uncomfortable 
if he knew that his life is only calculated to excite, at the 
best, pity in many minds; pity that any human being — 
should be so destitute of true wisdom, and so far given 
over to the worst of all deceits—self-deceit. 


The thought, however, strikes me that Cheap Jack. — 


has his analogues in a different sphere. Our cheap 
shopmen, our cheap tailors, our cheap grocers, bakers, 
butchers, haberdashers, general dealers, and a crowd of 
others, are the rage Te Jacks of the community. The 
travelling van is the gaudy, plate-glass- 
fronted, gilded, and decorated ‘ emporium,’ ‘ establish- 
ment,’ ‘ mart of commerce’—call it what you will; the 
blazing tallow lamps by glittering gas; the fearful 
uttered untruths by as fearful printed ones. The bom- 
bast comes out in handbills; the jokes in puffs; the 
long-winded speeches, so anecdotic and hyperbolical, in 
gigantic advertisements. And Cheap Jack, with his vel- 
veteen coat, glaring waistcoat, and jaunty demeanour, 
in the person of his sleek in 

teel apparel, all smiles and insinuations, bows and 
Servility, honey and deceit. 

The cheapening and cheap-selling spirit which is bev | 
lamented, is one of the crying evils of metropolitan — 
retail business. It is an evil which, at first localised 
and isolated, has spread from street to street, from dis- 
trict to district, from city to suburb, and it is now in- 
festing even villagé and hamlet. It is one which has 


the paternity of a host of others to answer for. It 


carries, like its embodied prototype, the subject of this 
sketch, moral and social poison in its path. ‘This cheap- 


selling furor is the parent of that bargain-hunting spirit 


which is now so widely diffused among the various 
grades of society. ee 
ened the chains of labour, and starved the labourer 
himself— that which makes these men regard human 


creatures ag only so many useful experimental machines, - 


out of which it is just a curious question as to how 
much work may be extracted at the smallest possible 
a < of working. Yes; your Cheap Jack regards 

ulcered hands, disjointed fingers, bleared eyes, and 
wasted frames, not as the sad wrecks of a being like 
himself, but simply as a derangements, of no 
great consequence, of perative mechanism 


, | capable of going on still with all its a without la- — 


bour and without fatigue; and, what is 
odd, with only half the complement of sustenance re- 
quisite for machines of iron and brass. 

This is its progress downwards. Your Cheap Jack 
is, moreover, an infection to his neighbours. Such a bill 

respectable place of business, in opposition to w 
it is placed, of half its customers the first day. 


| 
been imparted in the arts of mendacity. The little boys 
who laughed aloud as lie succeeded lie from the lips of 
the deceiver, are now retailing them, the one to the other, | 
as great delicacies of speech. They had been told it | 
was an awful thing to lie. No such thing; how could 
| 
| 
| years, hawk about and tell falsehoods over mimic coats — 
and waistcoats, saws and saltcellars, to the very life. 
| This eminent individual then, after all, turns out to , 
1 be a liar and a swindler. All his fluent oratory comes | 
| 
| 
| 
| | | 
| } 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
1] 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
l 
| 


ox knows his name. The hides of the poor creatures 
often testify the severity of the chastisement which they _ 
receive. They are covered with marks of the whip, and 
are sometimes so wounded, that the blood flows from 
cuts several ipches long. As there are inns in very few 
parts of the country, the traveller must make his wagon | 
his dwelling, and lead a sort of gipsy life; take a stock — 
of provisions, and a pot and gridiron for cooking. On 
coming to water, which is a scarce article in this 

country, the oxen are outspanned ; and while they 
the Hottentots light a fire with fuel collected from the — 
nearest bush, and cook the provisions. When halting 


. | for the night, the oxen are made fast to the ‘trektow,’ to _ 


secure them from wandering, or the attack of beasts of 
prey. If there is room within the wagon, the traveller 


ma- | sleeps there; if not, he stretches his mattress under its _ 


lee, and sleeps in the open air, which, in the fine climate 
of the Cape, is no great hardship. In the hot summer 


5 


weather, much of a journey is done at night and v 
early in the morning. About twenty or thirty Englis 
miles make an average day’s journey. Should the 
original stock of provisions fall short, sheep may be 
purchased of the farmers; but little else can be de- — 
pended upon, as they seldom provide food of any kind 
more than enough for their own daily consumption.’ 
At convenient distances along the roads, and gene- 
rally in the neighbourhood of water and good herbage, | 
there are set places for outspanning; and if the route | 


be one of some traffic, several wagons will often be seen _ 
collected together. When the time for inspannin 
arrives, the oxen are driven from their scanty feed, an 
marshalled in a row, with their heads side by side. The 


thongs are then thrown around their horns, and they 
are led forth by couples to the yokes. They generall 
submit with great quietness to the operation, but it 
prudent on all occasions to avoid their heels, as they 
are apt to kick out. A traveller accustomed to railways — 
will be apt to ss of ey travelling as rather 
slow, yet it is well adapted for the region of South © 
Africa in its present condition. Through a coun 
in which water and herbage are not very plentiful, wi 
difficult roads and habitations widely asunder, the ox- 
wagon affords a comparatively safe and unexpensive 
means of transport. The African ox is a very endurin 


3 | beast; it can subsist upon the driest and scantiest fi 


will sometimes go without water for several days, and 
is accustomed to perform journeys of hundreds of miles 
without relays or rest, often far beyond the colonial 
boundary. He is, in fact, the camel of the Cape. With- 
out his invaluable assistance, and in the absence of 
canals and navigable rivers, the farmers of the interior _ 
could not bring their produce to market, and the traders 
would be unable to carry their goods among the sur- | 
rounding native tribes. 
Those who travel on horseback must 
pore Ah the hospitality of the farmers. though 
there have been great changes at the Cape in many 
things since Barrow and other travellers who have 
described it were there, the Dutch maintain their old 
character for hospitality, and the English settlers ha 
to some extent, adopted the time-honoured cen 
entertaining strangers. In those parts of the eastern 
districts which are almost exclusively populated by the 
British, inns and lodging-houses have sprung up, and 
are usually to be found within the com of a day’s 
ride. The charges at such places are t the same | 
as in England, notwithstanding articles of consumption 
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then get to such a with the unfortunate owner of it, | boo w eek eens Se Se ae 
conduct of his t, and he buys a cart-load of | wagon, to reach the farthest oxen, is the means em- | 
Some staple artic, and tickets it up at literally the | ployed to drive and guide them. | 
cost price, as an inducement to his wandering customers | Besides the driver, a lad is requisite to lead the front — 
to return. The disease spreads. It comes " oxen in difficult places, and to assist the driver in har- — 
eruption of blotchy bills. The whole street nessing and unharnessing, processes which are there 
complaint. It then presents a sad and fearfi called inspanning and outspanning. The advance of a | 
ance. The disease puts on many phases. It wagon in the rocky wilderness of South Africa is 
sometimes in hosts of travelling placards: heralded by the sharp crack of the tremendous whip, © | 
grocer’s, red; the cheap baker’s, blue; the c and the loud cries of the driver to his cattle, for every 
black and the cheap general dealers, all cloars | 
It has appeared pretty widely of late in the travelling 
| yan, ‘ perambulating advertiser’ style; which is a curi- 
| ous fact, and appears to indicate a secret predilection 
for that conveyance, strongly suggestive of its being 
| the original thing after all. | 
| This is its progress around. It has a universal ten- 
| dency as well. It steals to the vitals of society. It | 
teaches us that no longer is it commonly held discredit- 
able to be a teller of falsehood, an impostor, or a de- | | 
_ ceiver. The upper, middle, and inferior classes of men 
are feeling its baneful influence. What is the most 
| alarming feature of this malady is its chronic character | 
| It is not a disease like the measles—over and done with | 
| fits it sticks to one an incredible period. Ah, well 
| lady, thy days are numbered, hour is on the wing 
TRAVELLING AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
Wuen lately making a short stay at the Cape, I found | 
some amusement in noticing the mode of travelling 
in that country. Advanced in many respects as the 
colony is, there are no public conveyances to be found 
Town and the neighbouring village Wynberg, and 
a solitary mail-coach as far as Swellendam, a dis- | 
tance of about 150 miles. The roads are, for the 
most part, nothing more than the tracks of pre- 
vious travellers, patched here and there, so as to ren- 
der them passable for wagons. There are, therefore, 
only two modes of conveyance in general use ; 
ox-wagons and saddle-horses. The latter are | 
when speed is desired, and there is no luggage 
the former are vehicles peculiar to South Africagma 
are mostly drawn by oxen; for horses requi 
which is dear, and often not to be had, while o 
readily content with the herbage which they 
while resting, even on the longest journeys. 
of those used in England, set upon four wheels, 
springs, and have movable tents of sail-cloth. For 
travelling, they are filled before and behind with chests 
te contain provisions, &c: which also serve as seats od, 
and in the middle is hung a frame, with strips of hide 
, and a keg for water, and " | 
| HE an axe and shovel, to remove obst | 
These wagons are very well pu 
and although not nearly so heavy as ours, 
ably adapted to stand the tremendo 
Five or six kind | 
-makers, each 
The hind wheels 
heavy wooden drags whe’ | 
locked. From six to twelve | 
commonly used for draught, accord 
and the nature of the road; the Om exceeding | | 
2000 pounds weight. The oxen are mostly large and 
heavy, somewhat resembling the Sussex, and possessing 
horns which might have graced an’ antediluvian breed. 
Their horns are lashed with thongs to the yokes, which 
the ‘ trektow,’ and this is their whole A bam- 
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ve 
; des, few will be 
ve pretty some 
small, not at all showy i 
are they 
ing. 


to be obtained from a dis- 


i 


stranger, over roads which are 
Fifty or sixty miles upon the same 
an ordinary day’s work, as much 4s 
seventy or eighty is not unfrequently heard of. For a 
long journey, the best plan is to lead a spare horse or 
two, but one horse will hold out a long distance with 
Reper mentgeesst. The best time to start is early in 
morning, that a considerable portion of the x 
journey may be done before the sun gets powerful. 
saddle should be removed every two or three hours, and 
ground, and eating a few mouthfuls of grass. usual 
pace, about six miles an hour, something between a 
canter and a trot, is called ‘ tripling.’ On stopping by the 
| wayside to offsaddle, it is necessary to ‘ knee-halter’ the 


and start home. 
fast to one 

above the knee, thus allowing him 
the use of three legs if he attemp' 


run. 

A traveller should endeavour to hit the meal-hours 
of the country people; for if he arrives after the table 
is cleared, he is not likely to get any other refresh- 
quest; and it is di ble to put one’s host to trouble 
and inconvenience. The Dutch generally drink a cup 
of coffee early in the morning, and take their full break- 
fast about eight or nine o’clock, when they have sent 
their sheep and cattle out of the fraals. Dinner, fol- 
lowed by a cup of tea, is eaten at one o'clock; anda 
meal at seven o'clock completes the day’s messing. 


groo! the 
will find a place reserved for him at the table, to take 
which he need wait no invitation: indeed the more he 
makes himself at home the better. A knowledge of 


Dutch is almost indi ble; for the Cape farmers 


to their own language, and 


for forage, supplied at sixpence per 
versal colonial price, and many will not 


is scarce, the 
retail 


A DANISH STORY-BOOK, 
Latrerzy, the northern nations have been made fa- 


objectionable ; still, as popular fireside legends, his pieces 
are executed with masterly skill, and must be appre- 
ciated wherever virtue taste find ahome. Trans- 
lated by Mr Charles Boner, the Danish stories of 
Andersen * will, we have no doubt, soon become as fa- 
miliar to youn 

be, and assist 

neglected—of culti 


tine 


One morning, there it stood 
white glistening leaves, which encircled the little yellow 


While 
up 


vii 


< 


i 
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are so much assistance. This is no doubt owing to no 
ith keeping an inn, | man may obtain the necessaries of life. Dangers from 
: profits. The Cape | wild beasts exist more in imagination than in reality. 
their appearance, | Although some parts are infested by lions, and pan- 
r, perform journeys | wise for a man to sleep out alone, yet accidents 
| | With tee viet of the 
i view pro means of communj- 
cation, and bringing it on 9 level with what is now 
projected from Cape Town to Simon’s Town, J, how- 
ever, am not a shareholder in this promising under- 
taking, neither, I fancy, will any one who reads this 
have the magnanimity to secure a few scrip. 
vourably known in Britain for the elegance and truth- 
like effect of their fictions, in which qualities they 
greatly excel their mystic-loving German neighbours. 
lorse Delore turning mim vO browse, OF he Will very | The unstudied simplicity of the Swedish and Danish 
likely leave hi stories is also a charming feature in their character. 
| Knee-haltering Hans Christian Andersen, a Danish writer, carries this : 
| of his forelegs to an extent which some would consider childish and 
| feed, but only 
| 
| 
| specimen Of these 
THE DAISY. 
They usually turn into bed at nine. It is not etiquette | i$ # country-house. I am sure you have often seen it; 
to alight from one’s horse till invited, or permission 
has been given to offsaddle. If forage (which consists 
| universally of oats in the straw) is to be had, he | on it just as bright and warm as on the splendid flowers in 
will be supplied with it; _but it is not always 80 | the en, and so each hour it grew in strength and beauty. 
servants, too, are scarce; and therefore, unless he is 
| accompanied by a servant, he must on many occasions | sun in the middle like rays, That in the grass it was seen 
by no one, it never thought about—it was so contented ! 
It turned towards the warm sun, gazed upon it, and listened 
to was singing in | air. 4 
e daisy was 80 y! as happy as though 
| had been a great holiday ; pm gb it was only a Monday, 
The children were in po A and while they sat there on 
are very strongly attache _ their forms and learned, the little flower sat on j 
wil) not use English if they can avoid it. Every tra- | stem, and also learned, from the warm sun, and ; 
veller is expected to give a full, true, and particular around, how good God is; and is wes just as if 
account of himself and the objects of his journey. They | uttered all this beautifully and distinetiy t | 
| display the inquisitiveness natural to their secluded | felt it in silence. And the flower joked ll a 
| life, and many of the questions asked are so personal, oversee to the happy ied thet eonld altg © fly 
| as at first to seem impertinent ; but it is the best policy | was not dejected at a by ed unable to do so. 
- to answer frankly and good-humouredly, as any reserve | 20t see and hear?’ thought she; ‘the sun shines a | 
| | : : =e and the breeze kisses me—oh what rich do I enjo 
| is likely to breed unjust suspicions. Whatever the Within the i if stately flowers: 
| English traveller may have been told sbout the Dutch | ine tesa fragrance they had, the higher they held their 
|| by some of his own bo wt Sad them heads. The thomecives up, te, spies $a. 
social, kind-hearted people; and I question whether he larger than ¢ roses; but it is not always the size that 
| will not prefer journeying ae om to travelling avail anything. The tulips were of the most beautiful — 
| _ amongst the British settlers. ver may be his colours; they knew that very well, and held themselves | 
| | fare, he may be sure it is the best the Dutchman’s | as straight as an arrow, so that they might be seen still — 
| | house affords. On departing, no charge is made except ey did not deign to cast « look on the little | 
| undle, the uni- hout ; but the flower looked at them so much — 
and thought, How rich and are! 
| even for that. About two bundles make one feed for to them—them 
qeirrevit !’ there came the lark ham on | 
| reimburse the farmer for the cost of the other articles but if did not go to the peonics or tulips; no, but | 
consumed, if not alto- | 
gether, unknown ; yet there is no country where ‘ 
| : as numbers travel , and are often miles any Cundall. 1946. 
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down in the to the 
80 frightened that it 
think. 

The little bird hopped 
* Well! how soft the is! and only look what a sweet 
little flower, with a en heart, and with a robe of silver !’ 
The yellow spot in the daisy looked really just like gold, 
and the little leaves around shone as white as silver. 

How happy the little daisy was! no one could believe 

The bind kissed her with his beak, sang to her, and 
then flew up in the blue air. It was certainly a whole 

alf ashamed, and yet so glad at heart, she looked at the 
flowers over in the garden: they had beheld the honour 
and ene pty that had befallen her ; they would surely 
compre her joy: but there stood the tulips as stiff 
again as before, looking quite prim, and they were, too, 
quite red in the face ; for they were vexed. But the peonies 
looked so thick-headed! Ah! it was a thing they 
could not speak, otherwise the daisy would have heard a 
fine speech. The poor little flower could see very well that 
they were not in a good humour, and she was heartily sorry 
for it. At this moment a maiden came into the garden 
with a knife, sharp and polished; she went among the 
tulips, and cut off one after the other. 

* Ah!’ sighed the little daisy, ‘ this is really terrible ; now 
it is all over with them.’ Then the girl with the tulips 
went ae The a was glad that it was standing out 

grass, an 


daisy, chat for was 
not even know arg 
about in 


the grass and sang: 


there in t was but a poor little flower—it was 
quite thankful: and when the sun set, it folded its leav 
went to sl tho of end 
the beautiful bird. 


On the following morning, when the flower, fresh and 
joyful, ain stretched out its white leaves, like little arms, 
the light and air, she recognised the voice of the bird ; 
but what he sung was so melancholy! Yes, the poor lark 
had good reason to be so: he had been taken prisoner, and 
was now sitting in a cage, close to an open window. He 
of the joy of being able to fly about Pyne 

of the young green corn in the field, and of the beauti 
was not cheerful: there he sat a prisoner in a narrow 


he little daisy would ao gladly havo hel him ; but 
how to begin, yes, that was the difficulty. It forgot entirely 
how beautiful all around was, how warm the sun shone 
how beautifully white its leaves glistened—oh! it could 
pr think on the imprisoned bird, for whom it was incapable 
of doing anything. 

Then suddenly there came two little boys out of the 
garden, and one of them had a knife in his hand, large and 
sharp, like that with which the girl had cut the tulips. 
They came straight towards the little daisy, who could not 
oo what they wanted. 

* Here we can cut a nice piece of turf for the lark,’ said 
one of the boys, and began to cut out a square all round 
the daisy, so that the flower stood in the — middle of it. 

* Pull up the flower,’ said one boy; and the daisy trembled 
for very fear; for to be pulled up, why, that was to die, and 
it wished to live, as it was to be put with the turf into the 
cage of the imprisoned lark. 

*No; let it stay,’ said the other; ‘it looks so “4 
And so it remained, and was put into the cage t 


But the poor bird bewailed loudly his lost freedom, and 
fluttered the iron wires of the cage. The little 
flower not speak, could not say one consoling word 
to him, much as she wished to do so. Thus passed the 
whole forenoon. 


* There is no water,’ said the lark ; ‘ they are 
hove Not a drop of water 
to 


little flower ; and the 
Pijven me instead of the whole world, which I 
must be te me 


which streamed from her delicate leaves was much stronger 
than is usual with this flower. The bird observed this; 
and although he was dying of thirst, and crushed the 

blade in his suffering, yet he did not even touch the little 


was evening, and no one came as yet to bring the 
bird a drop of water: he stretched out his delicate w 
and fluttered convulsively; his song was a complaini 
c His little head bowed down towards the daisy, 
the of the bird broke for want and longing. 

Then the flower was not able, as on the neg te | 
to fold its leaves together and sleep; it bowed 
and sorrowful to the earth. 

It was not until the next morning that the boys came 
back ; and when they saw that the bird was dead, they 
wept many tears, and dug a pretty grave, which they decked 
with flowers. The dead body of the bird was put in a 
beautiful red 

r bird! hile he lived and sang, they forgot him, let 
im sit in a cage and suffer want ; now they showed him 
great honour, and lamented him. 

But the bit of turf with the daisy was thrown to the 
dust in the street ; no one thought of her, who, however, 
had felt most for the little bird, and had wished so much 
to comfort him. 


CALOMEL 


(The following satire on the profuse use of that potent drug, 
calomel, was sung with exquisite humour by one of the Hutchin- 
son family in their late visit to England :—) 


Puysicians of the highest rank— 

To pay their fees we need a bank— 
Combine all wisdom, art, and skill, 
Science and sense in—calomel. 


When Mr A. or B. is sick, 

Go, call the doctor, and be quick ; 

The doctor comes with much good-will, 
But ne’er forgets his—calomel. 


He takes the patient by his hand, 
And compliments him as his friend ; 
He sits a while his pulse to feel, 

And then takes out his—calomel. 


Then turning to the patient’s wife, 

* Have you clean paper, spoon, and knife? 
I think your husband would do well 

To take a dose of—calomel.’ 


He then deals out the precious grain : 

* This, ma’am, I'm sure will ease his pain ; 
Once in three hours, at toll of bell, 

Give him a dose of—calomel.” 


The man grows worse quite fast indecd ; 
Go, call the doctor, ride with speed. 
The doctor comes like post with mail, 
Doubling the dose of—calomel. 


The man in death begins to groan, 
The fatal job for him is done ; 

He dies, alas! but sure to tell, 

A sacrifice to—calomel. 


And when I must resign my breath, 
Pray let me die a natural death, 
And bid the world a long farewell, 
Without one dose of—calomel. 


ADVICE. 

If men wouid but follow the advice which they bestow 
gratuitously on others, what a reformation would be 
effected in their characters !—Z. J. Hytche. 

* CONSISTENCY.’ 

For a man to say that he can never change his opinion, 
is either to imply that he is too obstinate to be taught by 
experience, or to claim infallibility. 


Published by W. and . Cuambens, High Street, Edinburgh (also 
98, Miller Street, Glasgow) ; and, with by W. 8. 
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per box: he was to be buried royally—the | 


| daisy. | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
rk. | 
| 
| | 
| 
and ice, and the air is so heavy! Oh, I shall die; I must | 
leave the warm sunshine, and the fresh verdure, and all the 
beauty that God has created!’ And saying these words, | 
he pressed his beak into the cool piece of turf to refresh 
himself a little ; and his eye fell on the daisy, and the bird | 
nodded to it, and kissed it, and said, ‘ You must wither 
have 
as @ green tree; every one of your white leaves a rant — 
flower. Ah, you cael ll ma bow much I have lost!" 
‘What can I do to comfort him ?’ thought the little 
flower ; but she could not move a leaf; yet the fragrance 


